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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TO HAVE 
AND TO HOLD” 


Mary Jounston’s new novel, which will 
be published October 23, ‘is called “Tue 
Fortunes or Garin.” It is a romantic 
story of southern France in the time of the 
Crusades, richly colored, and with the thrill 
of adventure which Miss Johnston knows so 
well how to realize. Also, for the benefit of 
those readers who have deplored the rather 
grim outlook of some of her recent work, we 
are assured that the story develops with a 
satisfactory “happy ending.” 


“CLOSED DOORS”’ 


Wuat Myra Kelly did for little for- 
eigners, Margaret Prescott Montague, 
author of “Linpa,” is doing for children 
who are deaf and blind, and the world of 
normal people is coming more and more to 
realize that while those who cannot speak 
or hear or see as well as the average person 


need sympathy and help and opportunity, | 


yet the average person may receive from 
them as well as give to them. Miss Mon- 
tague’s book, ““CLosep Doors,” makes one 
realize this very keenly. The little children 
of whom she writes have a whole host of 
impressions and fancies all their own, some- 
times pathetic, sometimes amusing, always 
entertaining. Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, in 
a letter to Miss Montague, says: ‘“‘We 
read with delight your tenderly written 
story of Red Bird and Jimmie. It is a 
beauty! and intimately true of the great 
themes of childhood and friendship.” Of 
“The Little Sign for Friend” Mr. Fred 
DeLand says: “It is not only a charm- 
ingly written story, but one that should 
exert a powerful influence in awakening 
parents of deaf children to the folly of 
neglecting their education during the im- 
pressionable years of childhood.” 


A GOOD BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Or the books voted upon by the leading 
children’s librarians of the country for in- 
clusion in the New York State Library list 
of “Best Books of 1914,” the second largest 
vote was given to Frances Jenkins Olcott’s 
“Goop Stories ror Great Ho.ipays,” 


which received also the largest number of 
double crosses indicating books which, in 
the voter’s opinion, should by no means be 
omitted. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


One of the inconveniences of war, which 
might easily have become a calamity to 
letters, was the difficulty attendant upon 
the printing in this country of Richard 
Pryce’s new novel, ‘‘Davip PENsTEPHEN.” 
On two occasions corrected proof sheets 
mailed by the author in England to his 
publishers in Boston, went down on vessels 
that were submarined. Fortunately, this 
possibility had been anticipated and suffi- 
cient time allowed for the sending of dupli- 
cate proofs, so in all probability there need 
be no change in the date of publication, and 
the book will appear as announced, on the 
sixth of November. 


THE AUTHOR’S COPY OF ‘K.” 


Autnors are often asked to autograph 
copies of their own books, but it has re- 
mained for Mary Roberts Rinehart to 
reverse the usual order. At her special re- 
quest her personal copy of “‘K” is inscribed 
with the names of all the people concerned 
in any way with the publishing and print- 
ing of the book. Beginning with Mr. G. H. 
Mifflin, President of the Fonehina Mifflin 
Company, the list includes signatures from 
the editorial, publicity, art, and printing 
departments, the composing room, and the 
bindery, making in all about fifty names. 


HELPS TO HEALTH 


Tue public library of Rochester, New 
York, has issued a pamphlet, appropriately 
captioned “‘ Live a Little Longer,” in which 
it recommends a list of practical books on 
keeping and gaining health. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson appears as the largest contribu- 
tor, being represented by almost ten per 
cent of the total number of titles. “‘Waat 
Men Live By” by Dr. Richard Clark 
Cabot and “THe Heattn Master” by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams are listed under 
Health. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THANKSGIVING IN WORDS 


Tuts month, associated always in 
our minds with Thanksgiving Day, 
is an excellent time in which to con- 
sider a little the question, not only 
of appreciation, but of the best 
ways of showing appreciation. No 
day passes that some kindness is 
not rendered us and that we are not 
ourselves able to be serviceable in 
some small way. How shall we re- 
spond; what form of response do 
we ourselves especially like? 

Many persons fall into the habit 
of taking for granted the kindnesses 
and courtesies shown them by their 
daily associates, particularly their 
own families. Politeness usually 
sees to it that “Thank you ” is said; 
but very often there is little more 
outward and visible appreciation. 
Between grown persons this can 
with comparative safety be taken 
for granted,—they are able to 
maintain a continuing sense of an- 
other person’s feeling of grateful 
appreciation. But with children the 
case is apt to be different. A child 
to whom nothing further than a 
perfunctory “‘Thank you” is said, 
when he performs some small serv- 


ag 


ice with the intention of giving 
help or pleasure, is apt to repeat 
such a kindness or courtesy seldom. 

For the good of the children, if 
for no other reason, let us all culti- 
vate the habit of expressing thanks- 
giving to them in words. It will 
make the children more fruitful 
in actions eliciting gratitude. And 
though it may not be necessary — 
thanksgiving in words — for this 
reason in the case of grown-ups, 
they, too, would profit by an in- 
crease of expressed appreciation; it 
would make them, not more ser- 
viceable, perhaps, but certainly 
more happily serviceable. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS 
HOPED FOR 


In connection with children, par- 
ents and teachers have long known 
the potency of suggestion. It is 
commonly acknowledged that chil- 
dren are affected for good or for ill 
by what is expected of them. In 
dealing with children, perhaps, 
most of us at the present time 
understand this, and make a defi- 
nite effort to expect the very best 
of them under all circumstances. 
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With grown persons, on the other 
hand, are not many of us less prone 
to proceed in the same way? Do 
we try as definitely to expect the 
best from men and women, as we do 
from children? There is no reason, 
psychologically, why we should not, 
for the rule holds good regardless of 
age. But some undue caution, per- 
haps, or some sense of fear, betrays 
us, — and instead of expecting the 
best, we prepare for the worst. 

The result is as bad as in the case 
of children, though different. A 
child from whom the worst is ex- 
pected, is very apt to do the worst. 
A grown person, under the same 
circumstances, is likely to do noth- 
ing at all, least of all the particu- 
lar thing we hoped. Without a 
doubt some of the most valuable 
potential workers of the world 
have never done their best work. 
because they were enveloped in a 
fog of expectation that they would 
not do anything so good. 

The desire of us all is that our 
community should be of the best, 
made up of the best men, women, 
and children, engaged in doing their 
best. There are a great many ways 
in which we can and do help to bring 
this about. One of the most potent, 
and one too little used, is simply and 
solely expecting it of each man and 
woman, as well as of each child. 


ONE’S OWN BUSINESS 


Mrnp1nc one’s own business is one 
of those things practically every 
person believes in doing, — even 
when not doing it! Like some other 
beliefs almost universally held, this 
particular belief would seem to be 
rather contrary to the natural im- 
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pulses of human nature; almost 
every one believes in minding one’s 
own business and almost every one 
cannot do it! Most persons, how- 
ever, try very, very hard. 

Do they not sometimes try too 
hard? In their efforts to mind their 
own business, or in other words, not 
to mind other people’s business, is 
it not the case that many persons 
are tempted to refrain from really 
serviceable action? For instance, 
the other day a friend of mine 
chanced to see her neighbor’s little 
girl amusing herself by walking on a 
street-car rail. My friend made the 
child desist. But she apologized; 
“T hate not to mind my own busi- 
ness,” she said, “but one cannot 
let a child be run over.” 

And there are other, more subtle 
matters in relation to which it 
would seem that we cannot right- 
fully mind our own business. If, for 
instance, we see a grown person in 
danger, not physically, but perhaps 
in respect to a professional or a per- 
sonal concern — is not this one of 
the times when we cannot rightfully 
mind our own business? We must 
at least indicate to the person in 
question the way of safety. 

How is it, then, that there should 
be this contradiction between the 
deep-seated general feeling that we 
should mind our own business and 
the equally deep-seated feeling in a 
particular case that we should not, 
indeed must not. I think the reason 
is that the safety and happiness of 
our neighbors is our own business. 
When we concern ourselves with it 
we. are minding our own business. 
But, — we are not always sure they 
will think so! 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Ir would be extremely difficult for 
most of us to consider the relation- 
ships of France and Germany in re- 
cent times without taking sides. 
Perhaps it is well to take sides, if by 
so doing we take care to keep moral 
issues to the fore, avoiding all resent- 
ment and ill-will, condemning what 
is evil in military systems and re- 
taining our respect and admiration 
for peoples. For if we err on one 
side or the other we are more likely 
to discover our prejudice by pushing 
one point of view to the end as con- 
sistently as possible than by half- 
heartedly trying to compass all 
points of view at once. In the end 
we may be able to arrive at dispas- 
sionate judgments, estimating each 
nation by its real contributions to 
civilization, and forgetting that 
which is incidental to rivalry and 
warfare. 

If we look as far back as the times 
of Charlemagne, we find the Franks 
and the Germans practically one, 
united in one great empire. But the 
further we trace the development of 
the two peoples, the more differences 
we find, as each acquires its distinc- 
tive language, literature, and social 
customs. What the Germans sub- 
sequently stood for, we noted in a 
previous study. To follow the 
growth of the French nation until it 
reaches the brilliant reign of Louis 


XIV is to find it steadily realizing 
its own type through the perfecting 
of its marvelously flexible language, 
its love of art and science, its cul- 
ture and technical skill. This type 
of civilization cannot be understood 
save from within, through appre- 
ciation of the French spirit, through 
sympathetic response on our part. 
Continuing to trace the develop- 
ment of the French people in this 
sympathetic manner, we are likely 
to undergo radical changes of opin- 
ion, if we have been at all influenced 
by tradition. For example, we may 
have cherished the opinion that the 
French are flighty and superficial, 
not so deeply actuated by a sense of 
duty as the Germans. If so, nothing 
could have surprised us more than 
the profoundly serious manner in 
which the French people have risen 
to their duty in the present great 
national crisis. No nation has ever 
shown greater sobriety, calmness 
and control in meeting a calamity. 
None has more quickly shown a re- 
ligious reaction in the presence of 
severe struggles. This means that 
the prevalent interest in the lighter 
issues of life was in subjection and 
could be thrown off at will. It 
means that beneath the surfaces 
which so quickly impress the ob- 
server in France there is a depth 
that in every way compares with 
the profundity of other peoples. 
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The differences which have given 
rise to the recent conflicts between 
the two peoples are largely differ- 
ences of type. The impartial out- 
sider would naturally say, “Let 
the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
choose their own allegiances, their 
language, their systems of education 
and government.” For experience 
shows that no people can be coerced 
into acceptance of an alien civiliza- 
tion. There may be external ac- 
ceptance, but there cannot be real 
inner assimilation. Alsace and Lor- 
raine may have been Germany’s 
possessions originally, or they may 
have belonged to France. They may 
lawfully belong to the conqueror 
to-day. However that may be, they 
are inhabited by people who have 
achieved a certain type and have 
certain national rights. These ac- 


quired rights indicate the national: 


relationships that are justly theirs. 

The French and the Germans 
have surely taught the world great 
lessons in their steady rivalries and 
preparations for war since the mo- 
mentous days of ’70 and ’71. It is 
deeply significant that while in each 
land steadily increasing military 
preparations were in process for the 
great war, it was in these two coun- 
tries, also, that socialism was first 
ardently and extensively fostered. 
Whatever one may think of the 
economic value of socialism, it is at 
least a movement toward brother- 
hood on the part of the common 
people. Had this movement at- 
tained greater headway it would un- 
doubtedly have overcome the dom- 
inating military systems, and put 
humanity above national prejudice. 
As it is, it must have been hard in- 
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deed for brother socialists to fight 
one another. 

The two nations, eyeing one an- 
other, increasing their armaments, 
inventing new and horrible imple- 
ments of war, have been much like 
two neighbors falling into a dispute 
over a boundary line, and getting 
angry because cattle or hens stray 
from one man’s property to the 
other’s adjoiningland. If animosi- 
ties are kept in check and permitted 
to gather beneath the surface, they 
are sure to break out in some sort of 
reactionary violence. If cherished 
and dwelt upon, they will grow and 
grow until they spread over the 
horizon of thought. But if, by some 
fortunate chance, such feelings are 
expressed before they are allowed 
to accumulate, or are turned into 
a wiser channel, they prove utterly 
incapable of fomenting war. The 
folly of ‘permitting ill-will to grow 
in silence and secret does not dawn 
upon the world until some dreadful 
occurrence shows the nature of the 
forces that have been gathering be- 
low the surface. 

What is needed by nations as well 
as by individuals is some oppor- 
tunity for mutual understanding. 
France and Germany must agree to 
disagree. Each has an entire right 
to its point of view, with all the 
privileges which this involves. The 
issues that have led to war do not 
now seem worth fighting about. 
Nor is “peace at any price” worth 
while. What is necessary is recog- 
nition of the great national differ- 
ences in type. Neither should un- 
dertake to impose its standards on 
the other. Both France and Ger- 
many have tried this and failed, — 








that is, during the periods when 
Napoleon and the French overran 
Germany, and in the two wars in 
which Germany has more recently 
invaded France. Nor does the 
world wish to have either the French 
or the German standards imposed 
upon all nations. What the world 
desires is that France shall be 
France, and Germany regain and 
develop its best estate. 

Meanwhile we who endeavor to 
be impartial may well concern our- 
selves with the best results of the 
civilization of the two countries. 
We need not look merely to the past 
to find these results. For the war 
has brought new evidences to the 
fore. One of the most striking of 
these is the increasing religious 
spirit among the French, the reac- 
tion against the somewhat skepti- 
cal period of thought that went 
with the partial separation of 
Church and State. A war which can 
bring to a nation a deepened sense 
of things spiritual may indeed be 
taken as,a sign of many good re- 
sults to come. Let us hope that 
France and Germany will some day, 
like the States within our own 
Union, agree to “‘live and let live.” 


H. W. D. 


THE WARS OF NAPOLEON AND 
THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 


In a time of upheaval like the pres- 
ent it is profitable to look back to 
other periods in the world’s his- 
tory, noting the corresponding 
conditions and changes. Progress 
goes on through upheavals and 
cycles, not through development 
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along even lines. Every now and 
then there is a greater crisis or 
period of reconstruction, a time of 
fundamental change which affects 
the entire civilized world. We are 
enveloped in such far-reaching 
changes at present that few men 
venture to foretell the end. The 
advent of Christianity brought the 
world to such a period. The age of 
the Protestant Reformation was 
another epoch of fundamental 
change. In a different way the era 
of Napoleon marked the culmina- 
tion of a radical cycle of changes. 
It is impossible to understand such 
an age without a philosophy of his- 
tory, a method of thought based on 
the study of various decisive epochs. 

Despite all that the evolutionists 
have taught us, we are still apt to 
judge the life of a man like Napo- 
leon apart from its historical con- 
text, as if such a genius could spring 
full-fledged out of the treasure- 
house of time. In deepest truth, 
however, the greater the man, and 
the greater his age, the longer the 
process of preparation. Men of 
genius are not yet fully accounted 
for by any theory. So far as we are 
able to explain them, it is clear that 
they bring to expression forces and 
ideas that have long been gathering, 
that run all through the age. His- 
tory is a vast stream of forces in- 
volving more elements than have 
ever been taken into calculation. 
These forces have always been in 
operation, they affect every clan 
and nation. What is more notice- 
able is the tide of activity which 
sweeps to a crest. But the centu- 
ries of preparation are no less im- 
portant. 
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To understand the wars of Na- 
poleon it is necessary to account for 
the French Revolution, and to ac- 
count for the French Revolution 
one must look back through the 
history of France for ages to see how 
and why the French nation was 
gathering for the great conflict. 
Looking still further back, we are, 
reminded that the roots of the 
trouble are at least as old as those 
ancient times in the history of the 
race, when the stronger or more 
crafty rulers and warriors began to 
dominate the common people. To 
view the long process in this light 
it is well to divest one’s self for the 
moment of the glamour that gath- 
ers about kings and queens. This 
means a great deal in the case of 
French history, for it is not easy to 
turn away from the fascinations of 


the royal court, to neglect for the. 


time the people of royal blood who 
suffered such vicissitudes at the 
time of the Revolution. The king 
who, like Louis XIV, could say, 
“TI am the State,” represents for 
our imagination very nearly all that 
is absorbing in ordinary history. 
To read French history by turning 
from one Louis or Henry after an- 
other, until we come to Louis XVI, 
is almost wholly to neglect the 
other point of view, that of the com- 
mon people, sacrificed through the 
ages that kings and queens might 
flourish and courts become brilliant. 

It was just after the Hundred 
Years’ War with England that a 
permanent tax was established by 
the French King in order to main- 
tain a standing army. From that 
time on the kings of France grew 
rapidly in power, feudal privileges 
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disappeared and the nobles lost 
their independence. The more puis- 
sant monarch, Louis XI, introduced 
a new system of government, and 
endeavored to weld the various 
provinces into one great nation. 
Francis I added still more power to 
the throne and established a royal 
court. Then came the Reformation 
with all the sufferings it involved 
for the Protestants, the plot to ex- 
terminate the Huguenots; and the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Sun- 
day, August 24, 1572. A long period 
ensued in which there were bitter 
contests over the questions of re- 
ligious liberty and authority, and 
increasing grievances on the part of 
the classes. It was under the great 
Cardinal Richelieu and one of the 
most powerful of the kings, Louis 
XIV, that the royal authority be- 
came absolute. The king perfected 
the court originated by Francis I, 
built the palace of Versailles, and 
made the sovereign in every sense 
the center of all national interests 
and activities. Louis XIV was for 
the moment the head of European 
civilization. 

But even then the reaction was in 
process. The many wars had drained 
the country’s resources, and the 
burdens of taxation had been so in- 
creased that the common people 
were in a most pitiable condition. 
The king apparently had no idea of 
the real situation of the people at 
large, or little regard for their wel- 
fare. Hence his famous remark 
when besought to aid the peasan- 
try, “Kings give by spending.” By 
revoking the Edict of Nantes, and 
ordering the Huguenot churches to 
be destroyed, the king struck a fatal 











blow at the rights of the people. His 
successor, Louis XV, completed the 
miserable work by destroying what 
little political liberty remained, by 
suppressing the parliaments and by 
showing his utter lack of respect for 
the property and liberty of his sub- 
jects. Through bad government, 
corruption, and the extravagance of 
the court, the king finally brought 
France to its ruin. 

The causes of the Revolution 
were, in brief, the exhausting wars 
during the reigns of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV, the abuses and extrav- 
agances of the court, the unjust 
privileges enjoyed by the nobility 
and clergy in contrast with the 
“blood tax” imposed upon the 
common people, the miserable con- 
dition’ of the majority of the peo- 
ple, the suppression of the States- 
General, through which the people 
would have had opportunity to 
voice their wrongs, and the growth 
of revolutionary literature amidst 
a period of decaying religious be- 
lief. . Speaking in positive terms, 
ideas pertaining to liberty, equal- 
ity, and independence were “in the 
air”; and these principles were 
powerfully exemplified by the con- 
stitutional privileges enjoyed by 
England, and by the great victo- 
ries of republicanism in the United 
States. 

The conditions of life having be- 
come intolerable, the Revolution 
followed as an inevitable conse- 
quence. The life of every person in 
the kingdom had become subject to 
the will of the king. Persons had 
been thrown into prison without 
‘even knowing the offense with which 
they were charged. The king’s will 
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had become law. The people were 
robbed right and left to support the 
crown. The woes and miseries of 
the people were so great, the hard- 
ships had been endured so long, that 
when the reaction came it was ter- 
rible and profound. The gathering 
forces had in fact become so numer- 
ous and so intense that they arose, 
not in concerted movement toward 
a wisely chosen end; but in chaotic 
revolt against the monarchy and 
the whole social order. The Revolu- 
tion was thus like a clearing-house 
for every sort of complaint and sup- 
pressed power. The pent-up ener- 
gies ran riot for a time, despite all 
efforts to establish a republican 
form of government and secure 
peace. Then, too, it was impossible 
to dispossess a monarchy that had 
been absolute without repeated ef- 
forts to reinstate it and to suppress 
the growing spirit of liberty. 

When Napoleon came on the 
scene, these opposing forces were 
in fearful conflict. A National Con- 
vention had been assembled, France 
had been declared a republic (in 
1792), and the king had been exe- 
cuted. But all Europe had been 
experiencing the reaction, the old 
order of things was threatened, and 
the powers of conservatism were to 
have full sway in their contention 
with the new order before it could 
be firmly established. The new 
order of things, supported by Na- 
poleon, meant the reéstablishment 
of the reign of law. But there was q 
a coalition of the European nations 
that regarded the new republic as 
a menace to the governmental sys- 
tems for which they stood, and 
Napoleon had to undertake to con- 
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quer these nations. Hence his cam- 
paigns in Italy, in Austria, and 
other lands. 

Making himself master of Italy, 
Napoleon was in a position to sup- 
port the home government. Had he 
stopped with these first great victo- 
ries, and rested content with re- 
publicanism, the course of events 
would have been very different. 
But, inflated with victory, Napoleon 
began to pillage the art treasures of 
Italy; he went forth to Egypt on a 
campaign of adventure, created a 
new nobility, had himself elected 
consul, then emperor, and paved 
the way for the evil fortunes which 
fell upon him when the great na- 
tions united to conquer him. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon began the 
reconstruction of Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands; and pro- 
ceeded to lay plans for the devel- 


opment of these nations, — plans ~ 
which have to a considerable extent 


been carried out. Francis II was 
compelled to give up the crown of 
the old German Empire, which had 
endured for a thousand years, and 
to become merely Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The old empire was entirely 
dissolved, and a league was formed 
of the most powerful states. Ger- 
many was humiliated; but at the 
same time set free from many re- 
strictions that pertained to the old 
order. Italy was stirred into new 
life, with a longing for national 
unity. 

Napoleon’s work was so thorough 
and far-reaching that even when 
the sovereigns of Europe united to 
restore the old monarchical privi- 
leges, they could succeed only in a 
measure, in form rather than in 
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spirit. Principles of constitutional 
and political progress were estab- 
lished which no coalition of kings 
could take away. After Napoleon’s 
overthrow, commissioners of the 
different nations met in Vienna to 
readjust the map of Europe, and to 
do all that they could to put every- 
thing back in its place. But they 
could not constrain the free spirit 
that had gone abroad during the 
wars of the great general. The re- 
sults of that spirit have been pro- 
foundly felt ever since Napoleon’s 
time. 

One of the conclusions brought 
home to us, then, as we study the 
Napoleonic period, is that such a 
period is not intelligible in itself, 
in the light of the external history, 
as we note the scope of the great 
general’s campaigns in Italy, Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. The Na- 
poleonic outburst is indeed intel- 
ligible as a wave of violence long 
gathering. Its causes may be read 
in the past, as we have indicated. 
But its real significance is seen, not 


.in the light of its mere causes, but 


far more in the light of what it 
led to. 

Much more than the ancient 
monarchy was put down by the 
Revolution. Much more than the 
might of Napoleon was conquered 
at Waterloo. With the passing of 
kings in the old sense of the term, 
kings by “divine right,” there 
passed a point of view. From that 
point of view beings and things were 
regarded as if they were created 
out of hand, suddenly. Hence his- 
tory, was little more than a chronicle 
of the deeds of heroes and kings, 
and of wars that apparently sprang 
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up in isolation from other notable 
events. From that point of view 
there were fixed separate institu- 
tions, courts, laws, and customs, 
established by authority once for 
all. 

With the coming of the new era 
an entirely different conception be- 
gan to prevail. The big things and 
great men, the authorities, insti- 
tutions, events of moment, were 
given an environment, a true his- 
tory. It was seen that every event, 
such as a war, or a political change, 
was the expression of an entire age; 
hence that even the infinitesimal 
events and things must be taken 
into account if anything is to be in- 
telligibly explained. The greatest 
change the century was to witness 
was the development of a social 
point of view. 

The result was a new apprecia- 
tion of the people at large as hav- 
ing played a far more prominent 
part in social progress than was 
ever dreamed of when history was 
essentially the record of the ex- 
ploits of great men. Thus little by 
little, the common man came to his 
due, the new philanthropies sprang 
up, and a new spirit of brotherhood 
began to prevail. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 


As early as the first period of Louis 
XIV’s long reign reform parties 
were organized for the benefit of the 
common people. The first Fronde, 
or reform party, arose because of 
the action of the Parliament of 
Paris, in refusing to register a royal 
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decree imposing new financial bur- 
dens on the country. The nobility 
and the rabble of Paris also organ- 
ized a Fronde in protection of their 
rights. Little came of this first 
movement. But when, in 1771, 
Louis XV suppressed the Parlia- 
ment, and sent seven hundred mem- 
bers to prison, the times were rap- 
idly making ready for reform. The 
reaction began to come when Louis 
XVI was compelled to summon the 
States-General, in 1789. This was 
the first meeting of this assembly 
since 1614. Meanwhile the three 
orders of which it consisted — the 
nobility, the clergy and the people 
—had assembled separately, and 
the king had been able to play one 
party ororderagainstanother. Now 
when it once more gathered, the 
Tiers Etat, or people, outnumbered 
the other two combined. . The 
States-General then became the 
National Assembly, and prepared 
the way for republicanism. 

When the National Assembly met 
in 1792 it was chosen by universal 
suffrage. It at once proceeded to 
abolish royalty, and to declare 
France a republic, “‘one and indi- 
visible.”’? Danton, the leader of the 
Mountainists, or extreme radicals, 
dared the armies of the allies to 
advance, and offered to throw them 
the head of the king in defiance. 
The Convention presently took 
Danton at his word, the king was 
found guilty by a majority of one, 
which was later increased to sixty, 
and the king was executed. This 
act, with all that followed, in the 
persecution of the nobility, tended 
to intensify party feelings, and to 
divide the country for generations 
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into republicans and royalists. The 
republicans, thus, had as enemies 
not only the royalists, with the 
prestige of centuries behind them, 
but the nations of Europe in coali- 
tion against Napoleon. 

For the moment, Napoleon was 
equal to the task of putting down 
and curbing the royalists. When, 
in the reaction, Louis XVIII came 
to the throne in June, 1814, the new 
king dated his accession from the 
reign of his nephew, Louis XVII, 
in 1795, calling 1814 the twentieth 
year of his reign. The old order 
could not be wholly reéstablished, 
however. The king had to bind him- 
self to carry out the conditions of a 
liberal charter embodying the prin- 
ciples of the English constitution. 
That charter established a limited 
monarchy and guaranteed the na- 


tion equality before the law, per- 


sonal freedom, freedom of con- 
science or personal liberty, and 
freedom of the press. 

The next king, Charles X, under- 
took to restore the old order in full 
force. He was anointed and crowned 
at Rheims with all the old-time 
pomp and splendor. He claimed the 
ancient privileges of the “divine 
right of kings,” and undertook to 
govern France as though the people 
were without reason or the power to 
govern themselves. He also under- 
took to reéstablish the monastic in- 
stitutions abolished by the Revo- 
lution, and to reinstate the Jesuits, 
expelled by Louis XV and sup- 
pressed by the Pope. The king 
tried to indemnify the nobles who 
had fled from France after the Rev- 
olution by seeking to compel the 
state to pay them for their confis- 
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cated estates. Then he enraged the 
people by disbanding the National 
Guard, which chiefly consisted of 
wise citizens opposed both to rev- 
olution and to tyranny. If possible, 
he would have passed a law restrict- 
ing the publication and sale of all 
books and newspapers except those 
which should be approved by a com- 
mittee of his own choosing. But this 
measure failed to pass the upper 
house of the Legislature. 

The liberals were, of course, 
amazed at this reversion to ancient 
customs. In the elections of 1830 
they won a complete victory over 
the royalists. The king, failing to 
realize what was coming, issued or- 
dinances suspending the freedom of 
the press, dissolving the new liberal 
legislature, taking away the ballot 
from all property holders, summon- 
ing a new legislature elected under 
this restrictive law, and nominating 
a council of state composed of those 
who were in sympathy with the 
crown. The result was the revolu- 
tion of July 27, 28, and 29, which 
led the king to abdicate and flee to 
England. 

The National Guard was forth- 
with revived, and the famous La- 
fayette, then over seventy years of 
age, became its chief. Lafayette 
was a thorough republican, and be- 
lieved that the constitution of the 
United States was the best that had 
ever existed. But he was doubtful 
about the adoption of such a con- 
stitution under the existing condi- 
tions. Accordingly, he yielded to 
Guizot, Thiers, and other leaders 
who favored Louis Philippe, Duke 
of Orléans, as king. This com- 
promise meant, in his opinion, a 
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popular throne surrounded by re- 
publican institutions. In this plan 
the Duke, who presently became 
king, was with him. The new king 
was the opposite of Charles X, and 
was popularly known as the “citizen 
‘king.” The king permitted little 
ceremony, discarded the royal robes, 
and declared his intention to favor 
true political liberty. 

This plan to substitute a popu- 
lar monarch for the old-time ruler 
was successful for a time. But the 
country was then divided into four 
parties, and a moderate form of 
government did not long prove sat- 
isfactory to the majority. Another 
three days’ revolution occurred, in 
1848, and the Third Republic was 
proclaimed. In December, 1848, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, neph- 
ew of the great Napoleon, was 
elected president. During the in- 
terval between the revolution of 
February and the election in De- 
cember, the provisional government 
caused the inscription, ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” to be osten- 
tatiously painted in large letters on 
all public buildings. There were at 
that time two leading parties, the 
moderate republicans and the com- 
munists. The latter demanded an 
equal division of property, and 
work provided by the state for all 
who needed it. The communists 
chose the red flag as their symbol, 
and threatened to overthrow the 
republicans. Through their influ- 
ence, national workshops were es- 
tablished, and, for a time, about 
forty thousand persons were on the 
government pay-roll. But the shops 
were a dismal failure, and the great 
body of citizens discarded the plan. 
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Much bloodshed occurred before 
the republican forces triumphed, 
and reéstablished peace, a peace 
that made possible the election of a 
president by universal suffrage. 
But the time had not come, even 
for a president. By a sudden move, 
the president arrested and impris- 
oned the members of the Assem- 
bly who were hostile to him, and 
put through measures which ex- 
tended the president’s term of office 
to ten years, and gave him greatly 
increased power. His next move, 
in less than a year, was to secure 
his own election as emperor, under 
the title of Napoleon III. The Sec- 
ond Empire lasted for nineteen 
years. Meanwhile the forces and 
conditions were gathering for the 
terrible struggles of 1870 and 1871. 

The decisive defeat of the French 
army by the Prussians at Sedan, 
September 1, 1870, made possible 
the invasion of Paris and all that 
followed by way of the humiliation 
of France. Napoleon III and his 
army, entirely unable to withstand 
the Prussians, were made prisoners 
of war. Paris surrendered, after a 
siege of several months, January 28, 
1871. 

A provisional government was 
assembled shortly after Napoleon 
III’s surrender, the emperor was 
promptly deposed, and a republic 
was proclaimed. It is interesting 
to note that in 1852 Napoleon III 
received as many as 8,000,000 
votes, in contrast with only 250,000 
votes against him. Even as late as 
1870 he received 6,000,000 votes. 
Thus slowly did the people of France 
give up the imperial idea. 

Unfortunately, the provisional 
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government, assembled at Bor- 
deaux, was not truly representa- 
tive of France in its dealings with 
the Prussians. It was with this 
small body that the Prussians car- 
ried on the negotiations for peace. 
The terms were that France should 
surrender its two provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine, pay an indemnity of 
a billion dollars, and consent to the 
occupation by Germany of certain 
portions of French territory until 
the fine should be paid. This agree- 
ment proved to be as unfortunate 
as possible for all parties concerned. 

The radical republicans or com- 
munists were naturally indignant. 
Closing the gates of Paris, they 
called the populace to arms, and de- 
clared that France should never be 
dismembered. Then followed the 
terrible civil war known as the 


Commune, the burning of the Tuil- 


eries, the Palais Royal, the Hotel de 
Ville, and many other public build- 
ings. Order was not restored until 
there had been frightful slaughter 
in the streets and squares of the 
city, May, 1871. 

At the beginning of the recon- 
struction period the majority of 
voters were opposed to the idea of 
another republic, and it was several 
years before it seemed probable that 
another republic could endure. M. 
Thiers, who had headed the pro- 
visional government, was elected 
president, August 31, 1871. When 
Marshal MacMahon, his successor, 
was elected, in 1873, it was with the 
expectation that he would estab- 
lish a monarchy. But finally, in 
February, 1875, a republican con- 
stitution was adopted, and France 
became a republic once for all. 
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The struggle for liberty among 
the common people in France was 
more intense and violent than 
among other peoples. For that 
reason it involves all the great les- 
sons which history has to teach 
under this head. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF WOMEN AT THE HAGUE 
BY EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Miss BAtcn, who is Professor of Eco- 

nomics and Sociology at Wellesley Col- 
lege, was one of the American delegates to 
The International Congress of Women at 
The Hague. In the fulfillment of her duties 
as a delegate, Miss Balch had conferences 
with the King of Norway, the Prime and 
Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, and M. Sazonoff, the Russian 
Foreign Minister. 
Wuen I sailed on the Noordam last 
April with Miss Jane Addams and 
forty-six other American delegates 
to the International Congress of 
Women at The Hague, I was doubt- 
ful, as were many others, as to how 
valuable the meeting could be made. 
I consider Miss Addams’s judgment 
so keen and sure that the fact that 
she urged my going carried great 
weight with me. But besides this I 
felt that even a shadow of a chance 
to serve the cause of peace could 
not to-day be refused. 

Never have I been so thankful 
for any decision. As I look at it 
now, the undertaking repaid a hun- 
dredfold all that it cost us. 

In this world-upheaval the links 
that bind the peoples have been 
strained and snapped on every side. 
Of all the international gatherings 
that have helped to bind the na- 
tiofis together since the fatal days 
of July, 1914, practically none have 
got together. Science, medicine, 
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reform, labor, religion, — not one 
of these causes has been able as yet 
to gather its followers from across 
the dividing frontiers. 

The women, fifteen hundred of 
them and more, came together, and 
for four days conferred together, 
not on remote and abstract ques- 
tions but on the vital subject of in- 
ternational relations. English and 
Scotch, German, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Polish, Belgian, 
Dutch, American, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish, — all were 
represented. The French, alas, 
were not able to be with us, but on 
the other hand, the French women 
were the earliest actually to form 
their national organization in sup- 
port of the programme worked out 
at the Congress. 

The sessions were heavily fraught 
with emotion, it could not be other- 
wise; but the emotion found little 
expression in words. When it did, 
it was on a high and noble plane. 
There was something profoundly 
stirring and inexpressibly inspirit- 
ing in the attitude of these women, 
many of them so deeply stricken, 
so closely bound to the cause of 
their country as they understand 
it, yet so full of faith in the will-for- 
good of their technical enemies and 
so united in their common purpose 
to find the principles on which per- 
manent relations of international 
friendship and codperation can 
ultimately be established. 

The programme that was worked 
out was a very able document; 
some good authorities think that, 
profiting as it did by many preced- 
ing studies and congresses, it is the 
best peace platform that has yet 
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been drawn up. It is hard to sum- 
marize, but copies will be gladly 
supplied free of charge by the office 
of the American Women’s Peace 
Party, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The programme 
would make an admirable basis for 
a brief study, by an individual, or a 
club, or a little group of friends, of 
the problem of peace in the con- 
structive sense. For what we are 
working for is not what our Eng- 
lish friends call the “‘damp-angel- 
Peace,” not stagnation, nor quiet- 
ism, nor a weak giving way to pres- 
sure, but a world in which national 
activities reénforce instead of neu- 
tralize one another. 

A very curious thing was the at- 
titude of the majority of the press 
representatives who were present. 
Most of them apparently had been 
sent to get an amusing story of an 
international peace gathering of 
women, — “base and silly” enough 
to try to meet in war time — break- 
ing up in a quarrel. Day by day 
they went away with faces long 
with disappointment. ‘‘ Nothing 
doing to-day, but something worth 
while may happen to-morrow,” 
they said. In England the Congress 
was reported to be managed in the 
interest of Germany; in Germany 
the delegates were threatened with 
social boycott for attending a pro- 
British meeting, and in many 
countries the meetings were re- 
ported to have been either prac- 
tically unattended or to have closed 
in a row. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than all these stories. 
The largest hall in The Hague was 
often packed with a gathering of 
over two thousand; and, difficult as 
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it is to conduct business with so 
mixed and differing a constituency, 
with different languages, different 
rules of parliamentary procedure 
and divergent views, Miss Addams 
and the other officials carried on 
orderly and _ effective sessions, 
marked by the most active will for 
unity that I have ever felt in an 
assemblage. 

This does not mean that there 
were not vigorous differences of 
opinion. People cared too much 
for the subject in hand to make any- 
thing else possible. But it was in- 
teresting to note that cleavages of 
opinion did not run along national 
lines. One of the most eager de- 
bates arose on Mme. Rosika 


Schwimmer’s proposal that the 
Congress should send delegates to 
the governments of Europe and the 
United States to present the reso-- 


lutions of the Congress. Persons 
who were most sceptical as to the 
usefulness of this undertaking are 
among the converts to the vision 
and practical use of this plan. The 
responsible ministers —the men 
actually directing the course of 
events —of England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia#and the 
United States, and the Pope also, 
talked face to face and at length 
with the representatives of the 
Congress. When I think of those 
interviews of Miss Addams I can- 
not help recalling Catherine of Sien- 
na, moulding political policies by 
that immeasurable yet powerful 
thing called personality. ‘Strange 
that the women have come on 
this errand?” said one statesman. 
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“The only strange thing is that 
they have not come before. Of all 
the thousands of people that have 
come to see me since the war 
opened, you are the only ones that 
seem to me to have something sen- 
sible to say.” Words to this effect 
by the minister of one of the great 
belligerents tell their own story. 

What did the delegates urge in 
these interviews? Primarily the call- 
ing of a neutral conference for con- 
tinuous and progressive mediation 
in the interests of peace, — not 
“a diplomatists’ peace,” based on 
a balance of unjust bargains, but a 
peace recognizing the rights of the 
people, and durable because fair 
and generous. 

Two important results of the 
Congress are these: first, the crea- 
tion of an International Committee 
of Women for Permanent Peace, 
with an office at 467-469 Keizers- 
gracht, Amsterdam, and national 
organizations everywhere. For the 
United States the Women’s Peace 
Party is serving as its representa- 
tive. : 

A second fruit of the Congress is 
the organization of a Congress of 
Women to meet when and where 
the Peace Commissioners meet 
when peace terms come to be 
worked out, as ultimately they 
must be. For this, funds must be 
gathered and plans carefully made 
beforehand. 

In the distress of mind that the 
war breeds in every thinking and 
feeling person, there is a poignant 
relief in finding a channel through 
which to work for peace. In writ- 
ing and making available our forc- 
es, — our pennies, our time, our 
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reading hours, our intelligences, our 
sympathies — we can codperate to- 
ward peace, longing for which, as 
Lowell said, — 
“our spirits wilt 

Like shipwrecked men’s on rafts for water.” 
It is important to have a great res- 
ervoir of spiritual and intellectual 
energy, to have ramifications in 
every village and club and church, 
so that when the word goes out, 
“This is to be done now,” we can 
all line up behind our leaders and 
act in unison in all the countries of 
the war-racked world. Study clubs 
and peace forums and _ subscrip- 
tions and keeping oneself informed 
are humdrum matters, yet they too 
are hitched to a star, the star of 
hope in human destiny beyond the 
war clouds. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Why is the German Emperor called 
the “‘ Kaiser’? 
A. Tue term is derived from the 
Roman name “Cesar,” originally 
applied to Caius Julius Cesar, as a 
surname. That is, this great man 
belonged to the Julian family, and 
was saluted by his soldiers as “‘im- 
perator,” emperor, after he had 
become dictator. The surname, 
originally applied to one man only, 
became synonymous with the term 
“emperor,” and was assumed by 
the various Roman emperors, just 
as they were also saluted as “‘Au- 
gustus,” after one of the most fa- 
mous of the emperors. The letter 
“*c,” as we call it, was sounded like 
**k” by the Romans. In Greek the 
name was spelled “ Kaisar,” in old 
German the same, and in later Ger- 
man, “‘ Kaiser.” The term “ Kaiser” 
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was adopted by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, of the Holy Roman 
Empire, in the year 800, and thus 
perpetuated. The German word 
for “king” is “‘ Konig.” 

Q. What is a morganatic wife, and why 
is she so called? 

A. The term is applied when a 
man of high rank — for instance, a 
king or emperor — marries a woman 
of lower rank, with the understand- 
ing that neither she nor her off- 
spring shall claim her husband’s 
rank or property. Such a marriage 
is also called “left-handed,” be- 
cause of the custom of offering the 
left hand when this peculiar sort 
of marriage is performed. A left- 
handed marriage does not count, 
— is a gift, literally, a “gift of the 
morning,” from “morgen,” mean- 


ing morning. The term “morning- 
gift” was used in the above con- 


nection in several of the Germanic 
languages and in Anglo-Saxon. 


Q. Is a child born in the United States, 


of foreign parents an American citizen? 
A. Not until he has conformed to 
certain conditions. If his father be- 
comes naturalized, — that is, by 
taking an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and 
renouncing all allegiance to a for- 
eign prince or state,—he, as a 
minor, is included. If over twenty- 
one years of age, he must have 
legally declared his intention to be- 
come naturalized, and must have 
renounced foreign allegiance two 
years before naturalization. If he 
has served one year in, and has 
been honorably discharged from the 
United States Army, or has served 
three years on a United States mer- 
chant vessel, after declaring his 
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legal intention to become natural- 
ized, he is eligible. Widows and 
children of those who have made 
legal declaration before death are 
deemed citizens. Citizens of coun- 
tries at war with the United States 
are not included in the above. If, 
then, the father declares his inten- 
tion to become naturalized and dies 
before he makes the intention legal, 
or if the father is actually natural- 
ized, then his children who are min- 
ors are citizens. If the father never 
becomes naturalized, the children 
may become legal citizens at 
twenty-one by beginning at nine- 
teen to conform to the conditions. 


Q. How far has a country dominion over 
the sea? 


A. As far as the three-mile limit. 
For example, the Canadian Gov- 
‘ernment has the right to protect its 
fisheries within the three-mile limit, 
and an American fisherman caught © 


fishing within the limit is subject to 
seizure. American fishing vessels 
have frequently been caught within 
the limit, and various controversies 
have arisen over those seized and 
taken into Canadian ports. Then, 
too, the question arose when the 
interned German liner, Krénprin- 
zessin Cecilie, which took refuge in 
Bar Harbor last summer, was under 
consideration. Suit was brought 
against the company owning the 
steamer on account of the vast sums 
of money on board when the liner 
sailed, which were not delivered in 
Europe on account of the war. It 
was desirable to have the steamer 
moved into the jurisdiction of the 
Massachusetts court, also for safety 
during the winter. But the captain 
feared that if he ventured beyond 
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the three-mile limit his ship would 
be captured, and he could not make 
the port of Boston within the limit. 
The matter was settled by appoint- 
ing an American war-vessel to con- 
voy the steamer. A ship liable to 
capture in war-time is supposably 
safe from attack when within three 
miles of a neutral country. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is mot in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What memorable event took 
place in the Church of St. Mary 
at Aix? 

. What event led to the naming 
of Normandy? 

. What young English prince 
was crowned king of France in 
Paris? 

. Who was the first queen-con- 
sort to hold a separate court? 

. When were the ancient feudal 
rights abolished? 

. When did the people destroy 
the Tuileries? 

. What groupof peasants rejected 
the Revolution and looked for 
support to the English? 

. Why was Napoleon called the 
first consul? 

. Name two periods of brilliant 
achievements in the arts and 
sciences. 

..What conditions led to the de- 
struction of King Louis XI’s 
place of prayer? 
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TRILOBITES 
BY HORTENSE T. WINTON 


Even those who have no interest in 
geology know at least in a vague 
way of certain ancient crustaceans, 
called trilobites, that flourished in 
the sea, millions of years ago. These 
animals were very abundant, and 
their race history was a long one, 
for their fossil remains are found in 
rocks of the Cambrian age, through 
the Ordovician and Silurian and 
into the Devonian. 

The horseshoe crab, a rare species 
found along the coast of southern 
New England, and the sow-bug, 
lover of moist dark places, are liv- 
ing relatives of the trilobite. That 
highly specialized crustacean, the 
crawfish, is also a near relative, and 
they have many points in common. 
Apparently the habit of tucking in 
the tail or rolling the body into a 
ball is an inherited trait, because 
relatively few trilobites have been 
found in a flattened position, while 
many are rolled up with the pos- 
terior end meeting the head, in 
much the same way that the sow- 
bug, an Jsopod, curls up when dis- 
turbed. 

The body of the trilobite was di- 
vided into three main parts, abdo- 


men, thorax, and head. The abdo- 
men was decorated in some cases 
with spines and ridges, but in many 
cases this portion was plain. The 
thorax was the largest part of the 
whole body, and was divided longi- 
tudinally into three lobes, — the 
left, right, and middle. The viscera 
were contained in the middle lobe, 
which was raised into a sort of ridge, 
and this ridge extended usually to 
the middle of the head shield. The 
thorax was also divided transversely 
into a number of segments or mov- 
able joints. 

On the under side of the segments 
were attached the legs, which were 
both jointed and branched. The 
branched part seems to have been 
an appendage to the true leg, and 
was covered with fine hairs or sete. 
These hairy appendages were used, 
it is thought, in swimming, while 
the true legs were used in walking. 
These fringed legs are probably the 
primitive form of the swimmerets 
of the crawfish, which to-day are 
highly specialized, — no longer ap- 
pendages to the true legs, but sepa- 
rate and independent structures. 
A few trilobite specimens have been 
found in Utica slate, near Rome, 
N.Y., showing this peculiar leg 
structure, but in no case has a per- 
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fect specimen with all of the ap- 
pendages been found. 

The head is perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of the trilobite. A 
number of the transverse segments 
united to form the head or carapace. 
Specimens have been found with 
remnants of antenne. These an- 
tennz were on the under side of the 
head and jointed, as are those of 
modern crustaceans, and were used 
probably as organs of touch. 

The eyes of, the trilobites varied. 
In some cases there were no eyes, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that some 
varieties burrowed in the mud and 
the eyes degenerated from lack of 
use. Others had eyes of different 
shapes. Some were round, some 


were stalked and others were cres- 
cent-shaped. In some cases there 
were two sets of eyes, one simple, 
the other compound. The former. 


were used to detect light, it is 
thought. The compound eyes are 
of most interest. For a long time it 
was suspected that these compound 
eyes had existed, — for all modern 
crustaceans have such eyes, — but 
specimens showing this structure 
are so rare that it has been difficult 
to prove. 

There are three theories ad- 
vanced to explain the working of 
a compound eye. While the great 
majority of the entomologists and 
other scientific men who are in- 
terested in the subject accept the 
mosaic theory, there are those who 
feel that something might be said 
in favor of the two less credited 
theories. These theories account 
variously for the image seen by the 
compound eye as a mosaic, a super- 
imposed image and a multiple 
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image. Briefly, the mosaic theory 
holds that each facet sees only a 
part of the image, and for a com- 
plete view each little eye must be 
focused on some part of the image. 
The adherents to the theory of su- 
perimposed images hold that these 
facets are like magic lanterns, throw- 
ing images on top of one another. 
Some can be turned off in daylight 
and on at night when the light is 
poor. This is said to explain the 
ability of moths to fly at night. 
Those who accept the theory of 
multiple images believe that each 
facet sees the whole object. When 
there are many facets there will be 
many images. If the object moves, 
each little eye sees a separate move- 
ment, and this makes the move 
ment more conspicuous. To an ob- 
server, for instance, if one man 
walks down the street swinging his 
arm the act would very likely be 
overlooked, but if a regiment of 
soldiers marched by, swinging their 
arms in unison, the movement 
would be very conspicuous. This 
idea is used by some to explain why 
an insect can dodge so quickly; — 
if only a slight movement is made 
the hundreds of small eyes multiply 
it very formidably. All of these ex- 
planations can be demonstrated 
artificially, and it is not known 
which is the correct one. 

The compound eye of the trilo- 
bite has, in several cases, been won- 
derfully preserved. Specimens of 
which I have pictures are Phacops 
Hudsonicus and were found in the 
Arbuckle Mountains in southern 
Oklahoma. These mountains are 
a veritable paradise to the fossil- 
digger of the Southwest. 
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Some of the trilobites, chiefly of 
the Ordovician age, were extrav- 
agantly decorated. It was during 
this period that the climax of their 
race history seems to have been 
reached, for they were more highly 
ornamented with spikes, granules, 
and other odd excrescences, they 
were more abundant, there were 
more varieties, and they reached a 
greater size than at any period of 
their history. 

It is supposed that these animals 
had a hard body covering, which, 
like that of the modern crawfish, 
was shed at intervals. The under 
side of the trilobite has rarely been 
seen. This is explained by some 
authorities to be due to the fact that 
the trilobites lived in the bottom of 
the sea, and were entombed in the 
mud; which, of course, became en- 
tangled with the legs and hairy ap- 
pendages. As the mud hardened to 
rock it became impossible to sepa- 
rate the delicate parts from the 
rock, and the line of fracture would 
be over the back, which was com- 
paratively smooth. In the case of 
those trilobites that are found 
rolled upon themselves, it is possi- 
ble to procure the whole animal 
uninjured, but the legs are not in 
view, for they are on the inside of 
the coil and sections seldom demon- 
strate them: 


WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 
In Two Parts 
Part I 
BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


Some one has said that a city’s 
prosperity and refinement may be 
gauged by the number of its florist 
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shops; some similar measure might 
suitably be applied to homes. Prob- 
ably no form of decoration gives 
such an air of refinement and even 
luxury to a room as do prosperous 
plants. Conservatories will doubt- 
less always be the toys of the rich, 
but a few growing things in a sunny 
window — or even a sunless one if 
the plants are properly chosen — 
are within the reach of almost any 
one, and a dollar or so devoted to 
the window garden will add more 
grace and cheer to an apartment 
than if spent on an added sofa-pil- 
low, a cut-glass bonbon dish, or a 
frilly pin-cushion. Let any one 
once succeed in growing a few 
flowers at home, and it will take 
little self-denial to put the money 
formerly invested in an occasional 
bunch of violets worn for a. brief 
glory to the matinée, or in an 
equally evanescent box of choco- 
lates, into some precious bulbs and 
plants that will give pleasure for 
weeks at a time. Particularly de- 
sirable is some sort of a window dis- 
play when the outlook beyond is 
unsightly. A shelf placed opposite 
the middle sash and set out with 
four English ivies (at twenty-five 
cents each), their long ends al- 
lowed to hang down, will, without 
cutting out much light, divert at- 
tention from the rear exposure of the 
near-by apartment house, with its 
all-too-probable display of house- 
hold odds and ends basking on the 
fire escape in bland defiance of the 
law, or from the possible garage or 
hopeless brick wall which the win- 
dow may command for view. Or if, 
by good fortune, the view is pleas- 
ant, how much gayer if one sees it 
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over a row of crispy primroses; how 
comforting when slate gray clouds 
and bare branches make the out-of- 
doors look sodden and dreary, to 
find a streak of sunshine in a pot of 
golden daffodils! 

As in the case of installing out- 
side window boxes, the first year 
of window gardening will probably 
be the most expensive if fixtures 
are bought. Yet a distinct note of 
beauty may be had from one prim- 
rose, and if one’s purse allows two 
primroses to hold the center of the 
window sill, with an ivy on either 
side, for contrast in deep green 
color and flowing lines, possibly no 
other decorative article in the room 
will give so much delight. When 
setting up a window garden the 
exposure, construction of window 
frames, etc., must be considered. 


Some windows have good built-in. 


sills wide enough to hold a row of 
pots or a box; others are similarly 
recessed, but have no wide sill. The 
latter may either have wooden 
cleats screwed into either side of the 
recess, so that a board can be laid 
across and easily removed when de- 
sirable, or folding brackets may be 
screwed to the woodwork under the 
window at a point to bring the shelf 
or window box to any desired height. 
In cases where the window is fairly 
high and cutting off any of the out- 
look is undesirable, it is a good plan 
so to place the box or shelf as to 
bring the tops of the plants about 
flush with the sash. Some windows 
are not recessed and are plaster fin- 
ished under a narrow sill, giving no 
safe place to screw brackets. In 
such cases a portable stand must be 
used. A shelf or a box provided with 
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two legs on its two front corners 
may be rested on the narrow sill, 
which takes the place of the back 
legs. Various kinds of wire stands 
may be had which, while not par- 
ticularly decorative, are inoffensive 
and light to move. A pretty and 
ingenious stand known to the 
writer was made on the plan of a 
shallow bookcase on castors, with 
shelves six or seven inches wide, and 
long as the window was wide. The 
part below the window was backed 
and had doors, making a convenient 
cupboard. The top of the cupboard 
made the bottom shelf of the plant 
stand, flush with the lower sash, one 
shelf came half way up the lower 
sash, and the top shelf was flush 
with the middle of the window. This 
did not cut out much light and did 
interfere with an outlook upon 
dreary back-yards. The same idea 
could be used, minus the middle 
shelf, where an open view is de- 
sired. Painted or stained to match 
the surrounding woodwork, this 
stand is a useful and convenient bit 
of furniture, and being easily rolled 
away from the window, is less trou- 
ble when the room is cleaned than 
stationary stands from which the 
plants must be lifted one by one in 
any emergency. 

Shallow pans one inch deep, the 
size of the shelf, and painted to 
match it, are a great convenience in 
the end, and not so very costly to 
have made by any tinsmith. These, 
filled with gravel, save saucers un- 
der the pots, and will take up any 
little overflow or spilled drops of 
water. If pans are not used, of 
course some sort of saucer must be 
provided under each pot. The com- 
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mon coarse earthen ones matching 
the pots are rather scratchy to use 
on a nicely finished shelf or sill, and 
a miscellaneous collection of cast-off 
china saucers always looks cluttery 
and suggestive of a rummage sale. 
The writer has used with great satis- 
faction cheap brass finger-bowls, 
which flare less and thus take up 
less room than saucers, yet are en- 
tirely practical for drip-catching. 
They cost ten cents each at a bar- 
gain sale. Cheap blue and white 
Japanese bowls or saucers are 
pretty in a room where those colors 
are the decorative scheme, and 
there is a delightful pale-green Jap- 
anese ware, a trifle more expensive, 
but extremely effective in some 
cases. 

Of course these details have noth- 
ing to do with success in growing 
flowers, but they do make a great 
deal of difference in the effect of the 
window garden as a feature of room 
decoration. So also does the color of 
the flowers chosen. The writer re- 
calls the disastrous effect of a pur- 
plish pink hyacinth (bestowed by 
a matter-of-fact friend) in a room 
having soft yellowwall-paper, brown 
carpet and green-and-brown furni- 
ture covering. It looked scarcely 
less apoplectic when moved into the 
next room, which was all brown with 
blue china for color note. A very 
little fore-thought expended on the 
color surroundings for intended 
window gardens will prevent such 
a mischance as a scarlet geranium 
or yellow daffodils in an old-rose 
room, though that same gay bit may 
be just what is needed next door 
where the wall-paper is cool gray. 
Thischoosing of color arrangements 
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is a very pleasant part of any sort of 
gardening and has a distinct value 
in making the garden effective. 

Having provided the fixtures, the 
next thing is to fill them. Boxes, 
like those used outside, must have 
drainage, and are benefited by a 
layer of charcoal at the bottom (ten 
cents will buy several pounds) to 
keep moisture from souring. Boxes 
may be filled with good dirt and the 
plants set in, or may have sphag- 
num moss packed around potted 
plants. The latter plan has its ad- 
vantages, for plants thus packed 
can be shifted a trifle each day to 
give even exposure to the light, and, 
thus, more symmetrical develop- 
ment. Or when changes in the flow- 
ering plants are desired, these can 
be lifted without disturbing the foli- 
age plants. If dirt is preferred, the 
most satisfactory way for the aver- 
age amateur — particularly if a city 
dweller — is to buy from a reliable 
florist who has greenhouses, good 
garden dirt. Fifty cents will buy 
a bushel, one dollar a barrelful. If 
the would-be gardener has access to 
soil of good quality, and can make 
sure of having the proper combina- 
tion of sand, leaf-mold, and loam, so 
much the more economical. It is 
idle to try to do anything in a 
window box, with soggy, stiff clay 
which is. heavy when wet, and hard 
as brick when dry. 

It is better to begin with plants 
known for durable qualities, for in 
the ordinary dwelling the drawbacks 
of hot air and steam heat, illuminat- 
ing and coal gas, uneven humidity, 
drafts from open doors or windows, 
etc., all conspire against success 
with anything but the sturdiest va- 
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rieties. Aspidistra is preéminently 
of iron-clad constitution and will 
do well without strong light. It 
does need to have its broad leaves 
kept clean, and in the growing sea- 
son, plenty of water. Aspidistra is 
never a cheap plant to buy, for it 
is a slow grower, and florists fre- 
quently compute twenty-five cents 
per leaf as a basis of price. As one 
plant will last indefinitely — bar- 
ring accident — and will in time be 
big enough to divide, it is a good in- 
vestment. Dividing the roots should 
be done in February or in August. 
In summer-time sink it in the 
ground, pot and-all, choosing a 
shady place, lining the hole well 
with ashes to prevent the roots 
coming through the drainage open- 
ing. Do not — if you must keep 
it in the house — choose a sunny 


window, where it will dwindle and | 


fade. 

Ferns, the common Boston va- 
rieties, holly and asparagus ferns, 
are delightful for foliage and do not 
need strong sunlight. If you have 
not a cool window, screen them 
with a thin curtain to cut off the 
direct rays of the sun. Ferns need 
a porous soil, free drainage at the 
roots and plenty of water on the 
roots. Garden manuals advise 
against wetting the foliage, ex- 
cept very occasionally to cleanse it, 
when it should be allowed to dry 
quickly, away from sunlight. If a 
pot gets dried out, set in a deep 
vessel with water to cover, and let 
it stand until bubbles stop rising. 
The pot itself drinks up a good deal 
of moisture. Ferns in the common 
varieties come very cheap; from ten 
to twenty-five cents will buy an as- 
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paragus fern, thirty-five to seventy- 
five a good-sized Boston fern. With 
proper care they should last at least 
through one season, and often will 
go through a second one. Fern balls 
are interesting and graceful, cost- 
ing about seventy-five cents when 
bought dormant. They should be 
soaked in tepid water and kept for 
several days at a temperature of 
about 60°. A tin funnel stuck into 
the heart of the ball will facilitate 
watering. They need to be kept 
moist, for, from the position of 
hanging high in air, they dry out 
fast. 

Among the flowering plants be- 
gonias are recommended as easy 
to grow and beautiful to look on, 
while primroses and cyclamens are 
perennially a delight. It is far bet- 
ter to buy them late in the fall be- 
fore the house is at its height of 
artificial heat, than to wait for the 
specimens forced for the Christmas 
trade. They are very high in price 
then, and too often droop within 
a week, owing to the sudden change 
of atmosphere. Primroses should 
never have their foliage fingered or 
wet, and great care should be taken 
in watering not to wet the crown of 
the plant. Arrange dirt in the pot to 
slope away from the center and you 
will not have collected moisture at 
the crown, Primroses can be grown 
from seed sown in February or 
March, and will bloom the follow- 
ing Christmas. The experiment of 
raising them at home is trifling in 
cost and well worth trying. They 
need a shaded situation out of doors 
through the summer. Marguerites 
are sturdy growers, and if kept 
picked back, will flower all winter. 
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Their foliage alone is ornamental. 
Genista, with its feathery leaves 
and delicate yellow blossom, is an- 
other delightful plant, and often 
a strong specimen may be cut back 
in spring and carried over for a sec- 
ond season. Geraniums are old 
friends, and hardly need mention 
except that lanky specimens will be 
greatly improved by severe cutting 
back until they regain a well foli- 
ated appearance. 
[To be concluded} 


WHAT IS ALBINISM? 


WE were asked recently whether or 
not an albino robin were a possi- 
bility, and if there were any ac- 
counting for this peculiar trait. 
More than one such inquiry has 
come to the Nature Bureau. 

It is rather difficult to explain ac- 


curately and simply the theory of 
albinism, inasmuch as high au- 
thorities usually preface their state- 
ments as to the observed appear- 
ance, or cropping out, of albinism 
with the remark “that it is hard to 
account for.”” Isadore Saint-Hilaire 
is credited with having given the 
first methodical account of albin- 
ism. The peculiarity was first no- 
ticed in negro races, where, obvi- 
ously, it was most striking, but it 
occurs among animals, birds, fruits, 
flowers, fishes, crustaceans, and 
other forms of life. By dictionary 
definition, albinism is the opposite 
of melanism (abnormal develop- 
ment of black or dark pigment) and 
appears to depend on an absence of the 
minute particles of coloring matter which 
ordinarily occur in the lowest or last de- 
posited layers of the epidermis or outer 


skin. ... An albino is always a “sport” or 
freak of nature, as when one of a brood of 
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crows or blackbirds is snow-white; but al- 
binism tends to become hereditary and thus 
established, as in the case of white mice, 
white rabbits and white poultry. 

This at once raises the natural 
question whether any white animal, 
bird, etc., is albino. No, it is not. 
Absence of color will sometimes 
occur through etiolation, or blanch- 
ing, as in fruit deprived of light; in 
which case the color will return or 
develop under the influence of the 
sun. The white coats of creatures 
in the extreme North are not re- 
garded as real albinism, since in 
their case pigment is not lacking in 
the eyes as it is with true albinos, 
whose eyes are transparent, show- 
ing pink or red from the blood ves- 
sels. These transparent eyes ap- 
pear to be poorly equipped to stand 
strong light, and nature has not 
put the various creatures of Arctic 
regions — where glare from snow 
and ice is trying —to the disad- 
vantage of albino eyes as an accom- 
paniment of their — temporarily — 
pigmentless coats. The Arctic fox, 
polar hare, etc., keep their dark eyes. 

Experiments have been tried (in 
English laboratories), where the 
dried skins of pigmented animals 
were subjected to certain tests, 
with , certain resulting reactions. 
Exactly similar tests were made on 
albino skins, with different reac- 
tions. Hence the conclusion 
... that a pigmented animal owes its color 
to the power that certain tissues of its 
body possess, to secrete both tyrosinases 
and chromogenic substances. . . . Cuenot’s 
theory is correct — an albino is an indi- 
vidual whose skin lacks the power to secrete 
either the ferment or the chromogen. It 
forms one, but not both of these substances. 

The establishment of albinism as 
an hereditary trait is somewhat too 
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extensive a topic to discuss here. 
Experiments have been tried by 
different scientists — notably W. 
E. Castle and Glover M. Allen, 
whose report, The Heredity of Al- 
binism, published by the Zodlogical 
Laboratory of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy at Harvard, may be consulted 
by readers interested in following 
up the subject. Dr. Castle says: — 
Albinism . . . is a not infrequent phenome- 
non in both animals and plants, yet its oc- 
currence in nature is sporadic, and has 
usually been interpreted as an indication of 
organic weakness. But this interpretation 
is probably erroneous, for albino races of 


domestic animals are apparently not in- 
ferior in vigor to other races. 


Dr. Castle mentions the fact that 
the offspring of albino animals, 
crossed with colored ones, may not 
show the albino trait; which, how- 
ever, is latent, and likely to come 


out in the next generation. Castle 
and other writers quote Dr. Hugh 
M. Smith, of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission, as citing the case —in a 
U.S. fish hatchery — where albino 
trout, raised as a curiosity, are 
found to “breed true,” indicating 
the recessive character of albinism 
in heredity. Like many another of 
nature’s puzzles, the circumstances 
and habits characterizing this phe- 
nomenon may be observed, tabu- 
lated and found to follow a law, 
while their first cause baffles even 
scientific guessing. 


COMMON SENSE IN MANAGING 
OUR WOODLANDS 


Wuen America was a _ heavily 
wooded country and every settler 
felt as much at liberty to pluck a 
tree for his own use as to pluck an 
ear of corn from his own fields, he 
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naturally did what every one of us 
does when choosing of the fruits of 
the earth — took the best and let 
later comers take his leavings. But 
there is, unfortunately, this dif- 
ference between taking the best 
from cultivated products and from 
wild ones, — it will be some one’s 
business not later than the follow- 
ing spring to see that cultivated 
fruits are reproduced, and the field 
not left to run to weeds. The op- 
posite system has always prevailed 
in this country in plucking trees; the 
best are culled out and the poorest 
left to flourish, so that in time many 
a piece of woodland, apparently 
well timbered, is really converted 
into a field of tree-weeds, and has 
relatively little value. Or, worse 
yet, the whole area is cut off, and a 
miserable scrub growth cumbers the 
ground, of which growth the poor- 
est specimens are active in repro- 
ducing themselves. Either scheme 
is uneconomical, and entirely un- 
necessary under intelligent and 
foreseeing management. * 

The truth is, the forest needs 
harvesting as much as the farm 
crops do. The cry, “Save the trees! 
Deforestation means no rain!” has 
recently been raised so loudly — 
and alas, with need —that one 
hesitates to preach, “Cut off some 
of your trees if you would save your 
forest,” yet, in many woodlands, 
just this treatment is needed if 
they are to keep any permanent 
value as timber supply. There is 
no economy in letting the trees ma- 
ture beyond the point of ripeness. 
Arr over-ripe tree is no better sal- 
vage than an over-ripe apple; eco- 
nomically, a tree ripe to the point of 
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decay wastes not only its potential 
usefulness, but drains the soil of 
food that should go to younger 
trees, holds out the light, and pre- 
vents seedlings from coming to ma- 
turity. Even where woods are to be 
kept as a wind-break, or a water- 
shed, chiefly, some intelligent cull- 
ing should be done to keep the 
standing timber in vigorous and 
self-renewing condition; and where 
a forest is preserved as a lumber 
plantation, this culling process is 
even more necessary. Undesirable 
kinds of trees, like poplar, must be 
taken out, just as weeds are taken 
out of the cultivated fields. When 
space is thus made and the number 
of seedlings from the tree-weeds re- 
duced, the better sorts of trees will 
have more chance of reproducing 
themselves. 

If owners of wood-lots who sell to 
lumber concerns the privilege of 
“cutting off” would only stipulate 
that a certain proportion of the best 
trees must not be touched (and 
would mark with paint these worthy 
specimens, perhaps by numerals so 
that some record could be kept of 
their number and location), and that 
no tree should be cut wastefully, 
much of the bad effects of these 
visits from traveling lumberers 
would be mitigated. The lumber 
concerns are canny enough in cases 
where they buy, not the privilege 
of cutting alone, — in which event 
they strip the area unmercifully, — 
but the actual land and woods, to 
“forest” carefully for their own 
future benefit. The foreman of a 
wood-pulp mill — one of a string of 
concerns owned and operated in the 
north of New England — recently 
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told the writer that the time was 
fast approaching when any wood- 
products manufacturer, who did not 
own and operate economically his 
own forest reserves, must go to the 
wall, either for lack of actual ma- 
terial or through prohibitive cost 
in obtaining the raw supply. He 
stated that in the forests owned by 
his particular company the utmost 
care was used to cut nothing smaller 
than a certain fixed girth, and to 
cut each tree as near to the ground 
as it was possible to use a tool. This 
latter precaution is unknown to the 
average lumberer, who cuts in win- 
ter, sawing the tree-trunk at a level 
with the snow, and thus wasting a 
goodly stump. Lands pegged over 
with these stumps, and filled with 
**slash”’ (the small waste branches), 
present a sorry appearance, and 
make an excellent catching-place 
for forest fires, which, of course, 
spread into adjoining woods, vil- 
lages, etc. 

Much of this waste could be 
prevented by an aroused public 
opinion, which would forbid owners 
of wood-lots to sell except under 
reasonable conditions. A “Tree 
Trust” might be an excellent thing 
for the forest lands of this coun- 
try, and did every owner of tim- 
ber consider the future usefulness of 
his woodlands, and provide there- 
for by reasonable restrictions in 
present uses, we need not always 
face the present appalling shortage 
in wood supply. Not only should 
individuals protect their standing 
timber, but communities should 
work in groups to clear out trash in 
cut-over sections and to re-seed the 
barren area where necessary, or to 
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give the natural seedlings of the 
valuable sorts of trees — white 
pine, oak, etc. — the best possible 
chance to mature and re-forest that 
section. 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


WE continue our outlines for special 
study. No answers to these-are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


Review of the Blue Jay 
. To what family does the Blue Jay be- 
long? 
. Tell us something of this family. 
. Describe the Jay of the East. 
. Tell us something of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Jays. 
Why does the hardy Jay of the East 
avoid the Rocky Mountains? 
Do the Jays migrate? 
How do they rank in intelligence? 
. Give some of their notes. 
. Describe their nest and eggs. 
. What does Burroughs say of the Blue 
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ay? 
" in, does Olive Thorne Miller rate . 


them? 
. Of what characteristic does Mark 
Twain speak? 
. What good traits can you find in the 
Jay? 
Review of the Partridge Vine 
. Give some of the family characteristics. 
. What other members have we had? 
Name some of the cultivated members. 
Name some of the native members. 
. Give the different names of the Part- 
ridge Vine. 
. Give the origin of the botanical name. 
. Describe the flower and plant. 
Do you know it? 
. Where can you look for it? 
By what insects are the flowers fer- 
tilized? 
. How are the seeds distributed? 
. Does it transplant well? 
. With what other flower is it often con- 
fused? 

. What does Burroughs say of this vine? 
. What magic does Henry van Dyke 
ive the berries in The Blue Flower? 

ith what other vines does he asso- 
ciate the Partridge Vine? 
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17. Where does he say they belong? 
18. How many authorities have you con- 
sulted? 
Willow * 
. Give family characteristics. 
How many species? Name some of 
them. 
. How many do you know? 
Describe the Pussy, the Black and the 
Balsam. 
. Tell some of the uses to which bark, 
leaves, and wood of the Willow are put. 
. What other trees are closely related? 
. Is the Weeping Willow a native of this 
country? 
. Give its origin both in England and 
America. 
. What virtues do the English give to this 
species? ; 
. Does Thoreau think it rightly named? 
. When and where did the custom of 
lanting it in cemeteries originate? 
here did Napoleon cause Willows to 
be planted and with what results? 
. Give the Greek myth of the origin of 
the Willow. 
. Give the Japanese allegory of the Wil- 
low and bamboo. 
. Give the tradition attached to the dec- 
orations on the old Willow china. 
. In how many plays does Shakespeare 
mention the Willow? Quote. 
. How often is it mentioned in the Bible? 
. To what family characteristic does 
each reference point? 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 


UnLeEss you happen to be an ac- 
complished ornithologist probably 
you are not acquainted with URIA 
LOMVIA of our October rhymes. 
His more common name is Briin- 
nich’s Murre, but as he is the only 
bird in Hoffman’s Guide whose 
name begins with a U, we had to 
introduce him in our alphabet by 
his Latin title! 

The cheerful VIREO many of you 
know. The Red-eye particularly 
is a friendly bird and will often 
build in groves and near houses. 


1 References: H. L. Keeler, Hough, Britton, Rogers, C. M. Skinner. 
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One of our members wrote us a very 
pretty description last year of a 
Red-eye’s nest with young in it, 
which she could watch from her 
window. She said that getting ac- 
quainted with this little family had 
been the greatest pleasure of her 
summer. 


W’s ( ) who bores out his hole 

In a half-decayed branch. He has a red poll, 

Wings and tail glossy black, crossed with 
white bars in rows; 

His feet are provided fore and aft with two 


toes. 

His bill is a drill, his tail a stiff brace, 

As the tree trunk he raps when grubs he 
would trace. 


Xema Sabinii, a ( ) that’s on view 

In cold Arctic regions, migrates to Peru. 

In the States though reported, he’s not 
often found. 

Though his tail’s sharply forked, its feathers 
are round. 


OUR JUNIOR MEMBERS 


THoucu the summer birds have all 
flitted to new food supplies, the 
Chickadee stays with us all the 
year round, working bravely when 
the season would seem to give scant 
pickings. It is just this habit of 
keeping at his post in winter that 
makes him so helpful as a policeman 
for the trees, for he cleans up quan- 
tities of insect eggs that are tucked 
away in cracks in the bark, waiting 
to hatch in spring. Chickadee is a 
sociable bird, easy to tame, and 
comes to eat from the hands of his 
friends when he is sure of his wel- 
come. Perhaps some of you boys 
and girls will add a Chickadee to 
your list of pets this winter. But 
first you must know something 
about him and his habits. 

To what winter birds is the Chickadee 


cousin? 1, 114. 
Where is he commonly found? x1, 136. 
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What sort of a home does he choose? 1, 
114; XI, 136. 
How does he furnish his home? 1, 114; v, 


170. 
What is Chickadee’s food? 11, 40; x1, 139, 


167. 

What color is he? 111, 40. 

What part of the tree does he explore? xt, 
177. 

How many eggs does the Chickadee lay? 
xI, 138. 

What is the mother Chickadee’s trick for 
scaring off intruders from the nest? x1, 
137. 


COLLECTING BIRDS’ EGGS 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Questions 
for August, 1915, reads as follows: “Should 
children be allowed to make collections of birds’ 


eggs?” 
Unper direction of an instructor or 
parents it is all right; but for the 
gratification of a childish whim, I 
should not permit it under any con- 
sideration. I have seen many nests 
ruthlessly destroyed under the pre- 
tense of collecting nests. In a short 
time the craze was over and the nest 
thrown away. 
Cuartes H. Wourer, 
Des Moines, N.Mex. 


No, for it helps to decrease the 
number of birds; it is really as bad 
as killing birds. Birds are so useful, 
it is a bad thing for anyone to limit 
their number. 

Mrs. H. N. Beams. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


There are plenty of good guides on 
birds that will give a child more 
knowledge in this line than the 
mere collections of eggs. 

MarcuEriTE Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Girls do not care so much for the 
collecting birds’ eggs as do boys, 
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and while I should n’t say “No!” 
I should insist that he must not take 
but one of a kind, and that the only 
excuse for taking life is in the inter- 
est of science, or for food. Of course 
a boy would not want birds’ eggs 
for food, so only one egg of a kind 
would be necessary for a collection. 
Even that should be preceded by 
carefully studying the bird itself. 
Mrs. R. W. Hannon, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Not unless the nest has been dis- 
carded by the mother bird. 
Mrs. L. B. R. 
Luray, Va. 


DON’T FORGE? THE WINTER BIRDS 
AND THEY WILL NOT FORGET YOU 


Reapers of Home Procress in past 
seasons are familiar with various 
pleas in these columns to feed and 


shelter the winter birds. Just a few ° 


lines now, to remind our newer 
members that they can combine 
good Samaritan deeds with a great 
deal of fun by making a few simple 
provisions for the birds’ comfort in 
the hard season when food is scarce. 
If you feel like buying millet, sun- 
flower seed, and cracked corn the 
birds will take you for their patron 
saint. (Don’t forget in snowy 
weather to tramp down a smooth 
place so that grain will not sink and 
be wasted.) If you cannot conven- 
iently provide grain, you can save 
crumbs, stale bread, cake and 
doughnuts, apple cores, squash and 
pumpkin seed, cracked nuts, bits of 
fat meat, fat and suet (things us- 
ually dumped into the waste pail), 
and give the birds a bountiful feast 
with your leavings. A hut made of 


branches piled corn-cob fashion and 
covered with brush, the side away 
from the prevailing wind left open, 
will give shelter in stormy weather. 
Even a big dry-goods box turned on 
its side, with some straw and chaff 
thrown in, will make a good hut. 
Crochet or knot suet bags, or make 
suet sandwiches by bending to- 
gether a piece of half-inch mesh 
wire net four by eight inches, over 
scraps of suet, and hang them to a 
branch, where the wild birds will 
find them, but where the sparrows 
cannot perch. In icy weather scat- 
ter a few cinders or gravel if you 
have it. It gives the birds grit, nec- 
essary for digestion and hard for 
them /to get when the ground is 
frozen. With these small helps 
many birds will be saved from 
starvation in the lean season, and 
they, in turn, will labor all winter 
on your trees, pecking out from the 
bark many a devastating if tiny 
grub. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Could you procure for me any speci- 
fic instructions for raising miniature trees? 
Our local paper some time ago, had a little 
article in it pertaining to them, with a few 
instructions for raising same. I tried them 
with much pleasure and interest, but had 
no success at all. 


A. It is safe to believe that news- 
paper articles, such as referred to in 
the above letter, are written by per- 
sons who have never tried the dif- 
ficult trick, and readers are likely to 
be misled by their glib assurance 
that “any one” can producea rival 
to Japanese art by planting a seed 
in an empty orange rind (a favorite 
recommendation) and “nipping off 
the roots” (just how they do not 
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say), and further retarding growth 
by doses of brandy. The most 
practical account we have been 
able to locate is to be found in All 
About Gardening, by Harry Rob- 
erts, an English publication, but we 
hardly think it will enable an ama- 
teur to produce such a work of art 
as has taxed the patience and in- 
genuity of infinitely painstaking 
Japanese experts for centuries. In- 
formation on technical arboricul- 
ture, particularly on so special a 
subject, is somewhat beyond the 
scope of the Nature Bureau. In the 
Standard Cyclopedia of Arboricul- 
ture, edited by L. H. Bailey, is an 
essay by Issa Tanimura on the sub- 
ject, in which he states that suc- 
cess in a difficult art requires long 
experience and skill in dwarfing. 
He devotes much of his essay to ex- 
plaining the difference in the mind 
of the Japanese artist between a 
“hachiuye” and a “bonsai,” the 
former being an ordinary potted 
plant. There are two styles of 
“bonsai,” or artistic plant, one con- 
sisting of one or more tiny trees of 
picturesque form planted in an ar- 
tistic shallow pot; and the other of 
the representation of a part of a 
miniature garden or forest, em- 
bracing trees, shrubs, grasses, moss- 
es, rocks and ponds. “Bonsai” of 
this type are familiar to many per- 
sons in city shops, where they have 
recently had a great vogue in the 
Christmas trade. They are very ex- 
pensive, but extraordinarily at- 
tractive. For the amusement of 
readers who find tiny trees even 
more fascinating than flowering 
plants, we may say that a very 
pretty effect — a sort of home made 
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“bonsai” — may be had by dig- 
ging up from any woods where 
spruce, firs and cedars grow, tiny 
seedlings from four to six inches 
high. Pack these with a good deal 
of their native dirt and some sphag- 
num moss in a common oblong 
fruit basket, such as is used at 
markets. The top surface should be 
thatched with bits of pretty moss, 
rosettes of lichens, and any such 
woodland substance, and the sides 
of the basket covered with birch 
bark. This makes a delightful toy 
for the window sill, and if kept out 
of strong sunlight and watered 
moderately, will last and give pleas- 
ure for weeks. Dwarfing fruit trees 
is explained by many practical writ- 
ers on horticulture, but doubtless 
that is a subject apart from what 
our correspondent had in mind. 

Q. I would like some information about 
the Starling. When I came to Stamford, 
Conn., in June, I noticed that the English 
sparrows were gone, and as they had 
hitherto been unwelcome but numerous 
bird neighbors, I inquired the cause. Noth- 
ing had been done to exterminate them, 
but I was told that after the Starlings had 
appeared the sparrows had gone. The Geo- 
graphic Magazine for May, 1914, has a pic- 
ture of the Starling in colors, but the so- 
called Starlings in Stamford were not like 
that illustration. They were all black, 
while the pictured one shows brown wings 
and tail, and flecks of other color. Can the 
black birds I saw have been the metallic or 
purple grackle? They had white bills and 
were about the size of robins but slimmer. 
As they were on the lawn with robins, I 
could compare easily. They had helped 
themselves to the cherries and made them- 
selves quite at home. 


A. This is not the first question 
that has come to the Nature Bureau 
about supposed Starlings, one re- 
port having come from Maine two 
years ago. It is very probable that 
the birds seen at Stamford were 
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Starlings, as the species has become 
well established in Connecticut. 
The Starling does eat some worms, 
but it also is fond of small fruits and 
grain. The fact of this eating habit 
being established among the birds in 
the question, together with the light- 
colored bill, seems to settle the 
identity, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in plumage. The Nature 
Bureau has not only the colored 
print referred to in the above letter, 
but a handsome colored plate in 
Eaton’s Memoir of the Birds of New 
York State, and in this, too, the 
color flecks are conspicuous. The 
Starlings we have seen, however, did 
not show these marks as the birds 
moved about the grass. We referred 
the point to a member of the staff of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, and he agreed that the 
marks would not be noticeable un- 
less one had a specimen in hand for 
close observation. In a letter received 
some two years ago from Mr. Clin- 
ton Abbott, he remarks upon the 
lemon-colored bill of the adult bird, 
which changes from this summer 
color to brown in winter. 


Q. If the autumnal tints of leaves de- 
pend entirely on changes in chlorophyll, in- 
dependent of frost, why is it that there are 
no bright colors to leaves in California 
where there is no frost? 


A. While frost is not a cause of 
our autumnal colors, low tempera- 
tures favor their formation. The 
colors are incidental to the death of 
protoplasm and the disintegration 
of leaf-green (chlorophyll), but the 
formation of red depends upon the 
presence in the leaf of sugar and 
tannin. This is why maples and 
oaks have more red than other 
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species, they are rich in sugar and 
tannin. The color is intensified by 
frost because the disintegration is 
more rapid at low temperatures. 
Clear, sunshiny weather deepens 
color, cloudy weather favors dull 
colors. The higher temperatures of 
California would make for duller 
colors. Different species also prevail 
there (different from the East). 


BURROUGHS CLUB QUESTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is mot in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
jour answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


I. How does the Eagle mount in 
flight? 

Will the Eagle turn his back to 
a storm? Signs and Seasons. 

3. Where do birds usually roost? 

4. Do American birds sing in 
winter? 

5. Why does a Woodchuck al- 
ways burrow on the side of a 
hill? 

6. Can the Tree Toad, like the 
Chameleon, change the color 
of its coat? Pepacton. 

7. Describe the Jamaican Tree 
Fern. 

8. To what tribe does the Otter 
belong, and what is its food? 

9. What feeding habit of the 
White Owl did Gilbert White 
note? 

10. Where is the Sooty Tern found? 
What is its common name? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
LOYAL 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


THERE is a strong feeling among 
teachers and parents at the present 
time that loyalty, while one of the 
most important of all lessons to be 
taught to children, is also the most 
difficult of all to teach, — especially 
to little children. This would seem 
to be due to the fact that loyalty is 
less easily defined in terms compre- 
hensible to children than any other 
of the fundamentals of character. 
This difficulty can, perhaps, best be 
overcome by defining it as trust- 
worthiness, reliability. A child, 
even a very young child, can easily 
learn to understand not only the 
nature but the necessity of trust- 
worthiness, reliability, — and what 
else is loyalty? What is a loyal man, 
woman, or child, but one who can 
be trusted, one upon whom others 
can rely? 

Having established this definition 
in the mind of the child, another 
difficulty arises for the parent or 
teacher, — namely, the choice of 
things to which to be loyal. For 
what shall the child strive to be 
trusted; what shall he train himself 
to be relied upon to do and be? 
Children, unhappily, are still very 


young when they learn through sad 
experience that certain persons can 
be trusted,— yes, but trusted to 
do what is neither fine nor right; 
relied upon to be wrong. Scarcely 
a boy or girl, unhappily, but has 
heard the current, ironic phrase, 
“Trust him for that!” said of a 
person who has done an unworthy 
act. Hardly a child who has not 
heard, also, the phrase, “You can 
always rely upon him not to keep 
his word!” a phrase too commonly 
evoked by a too usual experience. 
Loyalty of a kind the persons of 
whom these two remarks are made, 
have, and the children can readily 
see that they have it. What they 
must be helped to see quite clearly 
is that this loyalty is of a negative 
kind, — loyalty to a low ideal, toa 
mean way of life, to what is bad 
rather than to what is good. They 
must learn, the children, not only 
to be loyal, but what to be loyal to 
—the best! 

Lessons so subtle as this can 
scarcely be taught in general terms. 
Here again the right story will be 
the most effectual means to the 
end. Of the many stories embodying 
the lesson of loyalty in its noblest 
form, there are none better than 
the old hero stories; for these teach 
so vividly, so greatly, so simply, the 
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necessity of loyalty and the nature 
and properties of those things to 
which good men and women, and 
children, too, must, in order to be 
good, be loyal. 

Loyalty to family, — at a very 
early age children may begin to 
learn this. One of the best stories 
teaching this lesson is the story of 
Launcelot and Elaine, — a story too 
seldom used to teach this lesson. 
It was a child who made this clear 
to me! She had been reading the 
story aloud. When she came to the 
end, I said, unconsciously, “Poor 
Elaine!” 

“Yes,” assented the little girl. 
“Tt was hard that she could not 
marry Launcelot when she wanted 
to so much, but it was not so awful 
as it would have been if her father 
and brother had not known how she 
felt, and helped her to have other 
things the way she wanted them.” 
The little girl turned the pages of 
the story thoughtfully. “‘When she 
wanted to go and take care of him 
after he was wounded, her father 
let her go; ‘Do as it liketh you,’ he 


said. You see she had that comfort. ° 


And her brother knew how she felt, 
— he liked Sir Launcelot, too, and 
wanted to be with him all the time. 
Then, when she died, they both did 
just what she asked, though it was 
so strange. J think she had a great 
deal to be thankful for!” the child 
concluded soberly. 

There was much in what the little 
girl said. I meditated upon it for 
a few moments; then I observed, 
“She must have been a good 
daughter and sister, or it could not 
have happened. She must often 
have helped them to ‘do as it liked 
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them.’ There are apt to be two 
sides, don’t you think, in such 
things?” 

‘Oh, of course,” the child agreed. 

Family loyalty is seen from an- 
other angle in another story of the 
Round Table, — namely, the famil- 
iar tale of the childhood and youth 
of King Arthur, as told in the tale, 
Arthur is chosen King. When 
Arthur pulled out the sword from 
the stone, and Sir Ector and Sir Kay 
kneeled down to the earth before 
him, making known to him his 
royal birth, Arthur expressed, not 
pride, not joy,—no, he made 
“great dole when he understood 
that Sir Ector was not his father.” 
His words are the heritage of every 
dutiful boy or girl: — “For ye are 
the man in the world that I am 
most beholding to, and my good 
lady and mother your wife, that as 
well as her own hath fostered me 
and kept. And if ever it be God’s 
will that I be king, as ye say, ye 
shall desire of me what I may do, 
and I shall not fail you: God forbid 
I should fail you.” Of his foster 
parents Arthur said these words, 
and this fact makes them the more 
significant to children, for they 
learn thereby that what Arthur 
reverenced and loved, that to which 
he pledged his faith, was not the 
mere fact of parenthood, but par- 
ental love and care, — fatherliness, 
motherliness. Children cannot too 
early learn that their parents are 
those who, above all others, have 
“fostered” and “kept” them. - 

Loyalty between parents and 
children comes about almost inevi- 
tably, perhaps. The child needs 
but to be awakened to the signifi- 
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cance of his relation to and with 
those who foster and keep him. This 
loyalty needs less to be taught, pos- 
sibly, than loyalty between broth- 
ers and sisters. Elaine and her 
brother teach the lesson. More 
poignantly, possibly, do Sir Bors 
and Sir Lionel. The grief and anger 
of Sir Lionel at what he regarded as 
the faithlessness of his brother in 
leaving him in peril in order to pro- 
tect another, though that other was 
a “gentlewoman,” the shame and 
sorrow of Sir Bors in the face of the 
determination of Sir Lionel to fight 
with him,—these are set forth in 
memorable words. Sir Lionel’s re- 
proach, “Ah, Bors, but, as for you, 
I might have been slain; ye left me 
in peril of death; for never erst ne 
did no brother to another so great an 
untruth.” Of poignant significance 
will these words be to children, even 
young children. So, also, will the 
words of Sir Bors, “Fair sweet 
brother, have mercy upon me and 
slay me not, and have in remem- 
brance the great love which ought 
to be between us twain.” And the 
later words of Sir Bors, “For and it 
befell, fair brother, that I slew you, 
or ye me, we should be dead of that 
sin. And well wot ye that I am not 
afeard of you greatly, but I dread 
the wrath of God; and this is an 
unkindly war, therefore God shew 
miracle upon us both.” These 
words, more than any of the others 
of this story will be of great mo- 
ment to the children. Loyalty 
between brothers, peace between 
brothers, as a condition of effectual 
loyalty,—where in all literature 
is this more greatly taught than in 
the story of Sir Bors and Sir Lionel? 
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One of the problems of parents 
is to prevent quarreling between 
children of very nearly the same 
age, particularly boys. Children 
who love each other will still, if 
sufficiently angered or hurt the one 
by the other, be likely to quarrel. 
The effort of parents is not to 
bring harmony out of discord, but 
to prevent discord. I have known 
of more than one instance in 
which the story of Sir Bors and 
Sir Lionel was the means of, not 
ending, but preventing the begin- 
ning of a quarrel between two chil- 
dren of a family not far removed 
in age the one from the other. One 
of these instances happened very 
recently. A friend of mine has two 
boys aged ten and twelve; both 
have rather fiery natures. The boys 
love each other devotedly, but 
until recently they had quarreled 
with distressing frequency, both be- 
ing sensitive and both being persist- 
ent. Their mother had frequently 
talked to the children about being 
good, faithful brothers; and in 
very many ways the children were 
loyal to each other. This autumn 
the two boys were entered at a new 
school, among the pupils of which 
neither of them had any acquaint- 
ances. The most significant result 
of the change in schools seemed to 
be that the boys ceased quarreling. 
Their mother waited until just the 
right moment came in which to ex- 
press her happiness at the peace 
obtaining between them. 

“We had to give up fighting,” the 
older boy said. ‘One day we did 
fight, and the other boys thought 
we did n’t like each other and were 


not good brothers —” 
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“‘And,” interrupted the younger 
boy, “we were n’t. No matter how 
much you like anybody, you don’t 
like him while you are fighting with 
him —” 

“Sir Bors knew about that,” the 
older boy said; “and if he could 
have got Sir Lionel to have seen it 
sooner, they would have stopped 
fighting sooner.” 

“Sir Lionel thought it was baby- 
ish to stop fighting when there was 
something to fight about,” the 
younger boy said. 

“But it is n’t!” his brother said. 

“No,” said the other boy. 

The mother reflected for a mo- 
ment, then she said, “I’ve been 
telling you that ever since you were 
born!” 

“Yes,” theboys assented, “ but Sir 
Bors and Sir Lionel tell it better!” 

The mother agreed with them, 
soberly. Repeating the conversation 
to me, she said, “Well, anyway, 
I read the story to them, so at 
least I had something to do with 
having it told better!” 

Loyalty to friends is but a step 
removed from loyalty to family. 
From many a story children learn 
it. A girl, at the age when she is 
likely to make sudden and intense 
friendships, and, perhaps as sud- 
denly and as intensely to unmake 
them, will be helped to greater 
steadfastness, — in short, loyalty 
—in this matter, by the story of 
Luned, the faithful friend of the 
heroine of that beautiful story, The 
Lady of the Fountain. In the face 
of difficulties and dangers, under 
the stress of reproach and coldness, 
she remained faithful in word and 
in deed to her friend. Even when 


the Countess threatened Luned with 
death, the maiden said, “I am glad 
that thou hast no other cause to do 
so than that I would have been of 
service to thee, where thou did not 
know what was to thine advantage.” 

A girl of my acquaintance was 
greatly aided by this story in her 
loyalty to her favorite friend, a 
girl a year younger than herself. 
The younger girl was inclined to be 
very careless with books and other 
possessions, — losing or injuring 
them. Serious as this fault was in 
relation to her own possessions, it 
was still more grave in its relation 
to the books and small possessions 
of her friend, which she frequently 
borrowed. On one occasion she 
borrowed a book, an especially 
cherished volume, and left it on the 
pizaza over night. During the 
night there was a sudden shower, 
and the book was spoiled. The 
mother of the owner of the book 
feared that her daughter would be 
very angry,— accidents of this 
kind having been rather frequent. 
The girl was naturally annoyed! 
But all she said of her careless 
friend was, “She never means to 
forget and leave things around.” 
The mother, surprised, though 
pleased, thought the incident end- 
ed. A little later, however, from 
another room she heard her daugh- 
ter say to her little friend, “It is 
awful, perfectly awful, the way you 
let things get spoiled! If your mother 
knew you let that book, that lovely 
book of mine, get ruined, she would 
make you save, and save, and save, 
amd get me another one!” 

‘Are you going to tell her?” the 
culprit asked. 
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“No,” replied her friend; “ I’m 
not: going to tell anybody but you! 
I’ve been reading about Luned and 
I want to be a good friend, like her!” 

The younger girl asked where the 
story might be found, that she also 
might read it. After reading it, she 
remarked, “It was nice of you not 
to tell me not to be like the Coun- 
tess! Iam not going to be; J am 
going to be like Luned, too!” 

For boys, also, there is a signifi- 
cant story showing the quality of 
loyalty in friendship, the story of 
Manawyddan and the Seven En- 
chanted Cantrevs. Pryderi’s loyalty 
to Manawyddan and Manawyd- 
dan’s loyalty to Pryderi, each is of 
that fine texture and that largeness 
that boys as well as girls need to 
have put before them as a model. 
Manawyddan was loyal not only 
to his friend, but to the best en- 
deavors of his friend; he wished to 
help him, not simply to do what he 
wished to do, but what was best 
that he should do. Significant as is 
every word of this story, those 
words making up the last sentence 
are of especial moment: — “‘ Look 
round upon thy land and thou wilt 
see it all tilled and peopled as it was 
in its best estate.” 

Loyalty to family and friends, — 
to the best good of family and 
friends, — children learn this first. 
Then they must learn those more 
subtle loyalties, — loyalty to duty, 
loyalty to truth, loyalty to an ideal. 

Children have many opportuni- 
ties of learning loyalty to duty, — 
getting their lessons, doing their 
chores, keeping their small engage- 
ments, — this is a matter of loyalty 
to duty as well as a question of per- 
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severance. Indeed, loyalty to duty 
is the mainspring of perseverance. 
Many a story teaches this lesson; 


none better, perhaps, than the 


story of the Battle at Roncevals. 
Though this story teaches also the 
lesson of loyalty in friendship, it is 
perhaps a most remarkable exam- 
ple of faithfulness to duty, — and 
that, one of the highest duties, ac- 
tive patriotism. To the very mo- 
ment of death, Roland and Oliver 
defended their country and their 
king from those alien forces that 
would have destroyed both. The 
story is something more than the 
tale of a battle, — it is an embodi- 
ment of loyalty to duty, enduring 
greatly to the end. 

And loyalty to truth, — there 
are numerous stories to teach this. 
One likely to appeal to all children 
is the tale of Robin and the Sorrow- 
ful Knight. Robin was willing in- 
deed to help to the uttermost of his 
power the sorrowful knight, —why? 
Because the knight was “trusty 
and true.” Robin was loyal to that 
trustiness, to that truth. 

When we come to loyalty to an 
ideal and the teaching of it through 
a story, we have that greatest of all 
stories, The Quest of the Holy Grail. 
Through this, the children, boys 
and girls, will learn loyalty to an 
ideal, to the ideal unattainable on 
earth; for, after all, the last lesson 
of loyalty for boys and girls, as for 
men and women, is this. They must 
learn in the deepest sense, in a sense 
so deep that each and every one of 
their thoughts, words, and actions 
is permeated with the lesson, that 


. a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a Heaven for!” 
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EQUIPMENT OF THE MODEL 
KITCHEN 


BY G. E. WALSH 


WHETHER the housewife does her 
own work or employs some one to 
do the cooking, it is essential that 
the kitchen should be so arranged 
and equipped as to reduce to a 
minimum the labor and fatigue of 
preparing and serving the meals. 
The kitchen should be treated as a 
workshop where food is prepared; 
if every unnecessary motion and 
step is eliminated, an immense sav- 
ing of time and strength will result. 

Nearly eleven hundred meals 
must be prepared in the kitchen in 
a year. If the distance from the 
kitchen range to the dining-room 
table is twenty-five feet, and the 
cook makes only two trips a meal 
in serving, she will have to walk ap- 
proximately two hundred miles a 
year; but, asa rule, six to ten trips to 
and from dining-room to kitchen 
are made for each meal! This means 
an annual walk of nearly one thou- 
sand miles. If the distance from 
range to table could be reduced one 
half there would be a saving of five 
hundred miles of walking, annually, 
in preparing meals and clearing off 
the table. 

A similar number of motions 
could be saved by the proper ar- 
rangement of kitchen equipments. 
One walks from sink to range, on 
the average, twenty times for the 
preparation of each meal. If the 
distance is ten feet that means six 
hundred feet of walking each day. 
Cut the distance down to five feet, 
and we reduce the walk to one half, 
— still over forty miles a year. 


In order to save steps and un- 
necessary motions, the kitchen 
should be nearly square instead of 
oblong, and it should not be too 
large. A roomy kitchen is pleasant 
to look at, but it means additional 
labor and walking for the one who 
works in it. The sink should be 
arranged near the center of the wall, 
instead of at one end, and the range 
should adjoin it, either in a straight 
line, or (preferably) at a right angle. 
The kitchen pantry or closet should 
be located either on the side of the 
sink, or within easy reach, at a 
right angle to it. 

Many kitchen ranges are placed 
in corners, which makes them inac- 
cessible for cleaning and repairing, 
and frequently at a considerable 
distance from sink and dining- 
room table. A range should have 
three sides exposed. If a gas stove 
is also installed it should rest on a 
concrete base, which will make the 
use of oilcloth or linoleum under it, 
to protect the floor, unnecessary. 

Kitchen ranges should be so ele- 
vated that the oven door is high 
enough to avoid unnecessary stoop- 
ing; the top of the stove would then 
be more accessible. Rows of shelves 
should be placed on the walls on two 
sides, within easy reaching distance. 
The shelves should not come nearer 
than thirty inches of the ground, and 
the upper tier should not be higher 
than sixty inches from the floor. 
Windows should be placed above 
these shelves; they should be long 
and narrow instead of the ordinary 
height and breadth, that plenty of 
light may be possible without cut- 
ting off wall space. With windows 
at the back, and the range in front, 
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the house-worker is exposed to 
drafts which often cause colds. On 
cold days one must work in this 
draft or close the window. If placed 
over the shelves in front, the heat of 
the room will escape without caus- 
ing drafts. 

The refrigerator preferably should 
be kept out of the kitchen on ac- 
count of the temperature, but that 
means extra steps to reach it. The 
ideal way is to sink it in the wall, 
with an outside opening for ice, and 
the food compartments opening in 
the kitchen. This saves dirt when 
filling the refrigerator with ice, and 
avoids waste of ice from the heat of 
the kitchen. Such an arrangement 
is easily made. In the latest types 
of houses and apartments, the 
refrigerators are built in after this 
fashion. Instead of being thick-set 
and square, they are long and wide, 
with a moderately shallow depth. 
Their holding capacity is not re- 
duced, and their contents are 
reached with greater ease. The ice 
compartment is always at the back, 
and separated from the food com- 
partments by thin partitions, or 
wire work, 

The treatment of the walls and 
floors of a kitchen is important. 
The labor of keeping these clean 
often represents ten per cent of the 
total work expended in preparing 
and serving the meals. A tile floor 
is always attractive, and is non- 
absorbent and easily cleaned, but 
expensive, and not always avail- 
able. The same is true of tile walls 
up to a height of five or six feet. 
Monolithic floors of cement, wood 
fiber and other materials are also 
good for kitchens. But lacking 


these, the kitchen floor should have 
a hard-wood or rift-sawed hard 
pine floor, laid carefully with nar- 
row seams. If not rift-sawn, the 
boards will sliver and cause trouble 
when being washed. They should 
be well oiled, rubbed down, and 
thoroughly dried, before laid. They 
will then be easy to clean, and will 
not absorb grease. 

Walls should not be covered with 
paper unless the surface is covered 
with a coat of shellac. This will 
permit wiping down to keep clean, 
without injuring the paper. A fresh 
coat of shellac must be applied 
every six months. Oil-cloth of some 
tiled pattern makes a good wall 
covering. It can be washed and 
wiped easily. Once a year apply a 
surface coat of shellac on the oil- 
cloth walls, and they will not wear 
out nor lose their fresh appearance. 

The kitchen should be arranged 
and equipped for cleanliness and 
sanitary perfection, and all these 
little devices help. Next to clean- 
liness and hygiene, the question 
of efficiency and serviceableness 
should be considered. The saving 
of steps and motions means, in the 
end, more contented servants, if 
they are employed, and greater 
health for the housewife through 
the decrease of burdens. While all 
of these improvements may not be 
obtained in a house already built, 
many of them can be introduced 
through a little re-arrangement of 
the original plan and a little ingen- 
ious foresight on the part of the 
house owner. Efficiency in the 
kitchen is just as important as in 
the office or store, and cutting out 
the motions is the first step. 
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THE OLD HERO STORIES AS 
TEACHERS OF LOYALTY 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Loya.ty is the most fundamental 
virtue, Professor Royce says, — 
more. elementary than love in the 
moral code. All over the world to- 
day king and kaiser, rural leader 
and philanthropist are crying to 
Christian and heathen alike that 
the greatest need of a country is 
that citizens shall acquire com- 
munity sense,—a willingness to 
work unselfishly for king, country, 
or district, and to think in terms 
greater than self. The person who 
thinks only of self is a bad citizen, 
and civilization is coming surely 
if slowly to the broader conclusion 
that the nation which thinks only of 
self is an undesirable nation, and in- 
imicable to the world. The Geatas, 
who loved the hero Beowulf, who 
had “never stained his hand in the 
blood of his kinsmen, nor swore 
falsely,” did not try to dissuade him 
from delivering the king of the 
Danes from Grendel. Not of max- 
ims nor sentiments but of actions 
was Beowulf’s character formed. 
“Hadst thou been such a hero as 
thou vauntest thyself,” said Beo- 
wulf to boastful Hunferth, “‘Gren- 
del would not have laid waste the 
hall of thy lord. To-night, I shall 
finish a deed of might in thy hall 
or end my life.” Beowulf’s loyalty 
to his ideal would not let him meet 
Grendel with weapons of war which 
Grendel did not know how to use, 
and it was because of the light from 
the eyes of Beowulf and his warriors 
that in the morning the arms of 
Grendel hung from the golden roof. 
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The life of loyalty begins with 
loyalty to persons, with that de- 
votion which is affection, — like 
Count Roland’s, who exclaimed, 
when he saw his friend Oliver lie 
dying at Roncevals, “We twain 
have held together for years and 
days. Never didst thou me wrong, 
or I thee. Since thou art dead, 
alack that I yet live!” But proud 
Roland did so live that, the legend 
says, when he died, God sent St. 
Michael and Gabriel to carry his 
soul to paradise. 

Loyalty to family, friends and 
country naturally precedes loyalty 
to ideals, and the family is the best 
place in which to develop loyalty; 
yet many homes do not recognize 
this. Educators are much concerned 
to-day with inquiry into the causes 
of a disorder and kind of outlawry 
in student life which bespeak dis- 
loyalty to school and antagonism to 
authority, and they look, strangely 
enough, not to the home, but to the 
school for remedy, through moral 
guidance. 

Nowhere is loyalty so strikingly 
exemplified as in the old hero sto- 
ries, where results follow so speedily 
upon action, where disloyalty is 
more summarily punished than in 
modern courts of justice and where 
virtue is so surely and swiftly re- 
warded. In the olden times, where 
fighting was the first thing men 
thought of and that they most cared 
for, Frithiof, with sword in hand, 
could not bring himself to slay the 
conquered viking, so true and brave; 
but bade him be friends and go to 
the banquet hall. Nor, later, would 
he kill the sleeping king, who stood 
between him and happiness, when 
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he went to look once more on the 
face of his loved Ingebjong. Though 
the old king tried him again and 
again he found him “true as steel, 
passed through the furnace.” When 
an old man happy Frithiof learned 
that the God Balder is “better 
pleased when the heart grows soft 
and injuries are forgiven than with 
the most costly sacrifices.” 

There are those who believe that 
if we begin early enough to stimu- 
late and exercise properly the brain 
cells, we can develop almost any 
habits, abilities, tastes, or faculties 
wewish. The Cid of long ago, with 
methods worthy of a modern psy- 
chologist, made of the full-grown 
coward, Pelaez, a brave man fit to 
sitin the company of good knights. 
Some men say that virtues have no 
separate value, that the develop- 
ment of character is not a matter of 
consciously distinct virtues, but the 
determining of the quality and 
trend of the whole life. Yet, be- 
cause Rodrigo had slept with the 
dying leper, whom all had deserted, 
and had felt his breath upon him, 
it was promised him that whenever 
again he should feel the breath of 
the dead leper upon him, the thing 
he should desire to do and should 
then begin, that thing he should 
accomplish to his heart’s desire, 
whether it were in battle or aught 
else, — “‘so that honor should go 
on increasing from day to day.” 

This is all the psychologist means 
to-day when he tells us it is not in 
the moment of their forming, but in 
the moment of their producing mo- 
tor effects, that resolves and aspira- 
tions communicate the “‘new set” 
to the brain and thus develop the 


character that is a completely fash- 
ioned will, acting definitely and 
promptly in all life’s emergencies. 
The principle of loyalty which is 
the very breath of all virtue may be 
cultivated in many ways. Sohrab 
practiced loyalty to an ideal in his 
boast of his unknown father’s 
bravery and strength. “‘What shall 
I tell them when they ask who is 
my father?” asked Sohrab. Teh- 
mina’s answer was a direct appeal 
to the child’s loyalty. She replied, 
“You are the son of Rustem. Never 
since God made the world has there 
been such a warrior as he.” With- 
out such direct appeal, the loyalties 
of a child toward higher aims do not 
develop early, and they sometimes 
lie dormant. Sohrab’s mother one 
day told him the signs by which to 
know his father Rustem. When fate 
put in Rustem’s hand the key of 
Sohrab’s fate, it was the wish to 
see his father’s face — his love for 
his unseen ideal — that led Sohrab 
to his death at his father’s hand. 
Sohrab’s last thought was not of 
self, but of the Tartars who were in 
danger, because out of their trust in 
him they had invaded the land of 
Persia. 

Loyalty must be given something 
to reach out for or up to. It was 
when Havelok saw the vision of 
all Denmark shut within his hand 
that Goldborough saw the light — 
brighter than a hundred tapers — 
come out of Havelok’s mouth, and 
knew him nobly born, — and the 
knights saw the king-mark sparkle 
on his right shoulder like shining 
gold. 

It was because of the quest that 
each knight of the Round Table in 
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the hall of Camelot “saw other 
fairer than ever he seemed before,” 
and Sir Launcelot vowed never to 
return to court until he had seen 
the Sangreal more openly than it 
had been seen. Then every knight 
‘took the way that he liked best.” 
But Launcelot forgot “the promise 
and perfection that he made in the 
quest.” None could have surpassed 
him had he not been “‘in his thought 
and mind set inwardly to the queen, 
as he was in seeming outwardly to 
God.” It was bold, noble Bedivere, 
who stayed with the hermit to pray 
for King Arthur’s soul, till the end 
of his life “‘in fasting and prayer full 
lowly.” 

The direction of a child’s tend- 
ency to reach out after what seems 
to him ideal in story, in home or 
school is the greatest opportunity 
parents have to contribute to the 
development of character. The 
child may be weak or strong as he is 
nurtured upon ideals that call out 
the expression of his loyalty. Death 
seemed little to trouble the old 
heroes who have filled the earth 
with their glory, and childhood with 
ideals. They kept the faculty of 
effort alive by doing something con- 
stantly, — for no other reason than 
its difficulty, sometimes; and in the 
hour of need they were nerved to 
meet their test. That same Oliver 
who was friend to Roland, when 
swordless and with shield in twain 
would not win his sword by Fiera- 
bras’s courtesy, but by fair fight or 
not at all. Neither would he for- 
swear his God though Fierabras 
offered him half his kingdom and 
his sister in marriage. 


Siegfried is ever to childhood 
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what he was to Chriemhild, “glori- 
ous among warriors, like a moon 
among the pale stars of night —a 
royal hero”; to whom Alberich the 
defenseless dwarf, whom Siegfried 
would not harm though he troubled 
him sore, never broke his vow to be 
true. These old heroes tell us that 
real life is not that which does right 
from imitation, nor rules, nor con- 
ventions, nor compulsion, but from 
the inner impulse of loyalty that 
ever moves imperatively toward its 
ideal. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


1. How can a revengeful spirit best be 
treated in a boy of six? 

Teacu the boy to forgive injuries. 
Do this, not by talking to him 
in general terms about forgiveness, 
but by helping him each time he is 
injured, or thinks he is injured, to 
forgive the offender. Also, set the 
example yourself of a spirit of for- 
giveness. A revengeful spirit in a 
child often has its beginning when 
first he falls and hurts himself 
against a piece of furniture, and his 
mother or nurse says, “Naughty 
chair to hurt you; we will hurt it/” 
Make sure that these words are 
never said in your nursery. 


2. What is the best thing to do in the case 
of a small child who is destructive? 


Perhaps the best thing to do in 
the case of this child is not to re- 
place the possessions he has de- 
stroyed. He will thus learn their 
value. In the case of accidental 
destruction, however, a new toy or 
book might sometimes be given. 


3. Should a girl in high school, who is not 
interested in the domestic science 
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course there offered, be required to 
take it? 


Very likely this girl, once started 
upon the domestic science course in 
high school, would find herself in- 
terested in it. Whatever a girl’s fu- 
ture life, a knowledge of domestic 
science will be of such value to her 
that she should undoubtedly be 
required to take the course, — and 
helped to like it. An opportunity 
to do in the home kitchen what is 
learned in the school kitchen will 
help in this matter. 


4. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of twelve who thinks it 
manly to be rude? 


A boy’s father can best deal 
with such a problem as this. He 
should be able to show the boy that 
it is mot manly to be rude, but the 
exact reverse. 


5. How can a girl of fourteen best be 
broken of the habit of “nagging” her 
younger brothers and sisters? 


The intentions of this girl are 
very likely of the best; she, no 
doubt, has, as the eldest, a sense 
of responsibility for her younger 
brothers and sisters. Her mother 
should gently and patiently help 
her to see that she will be able to 
guide the younger children more 
effectively if she refrains from 
“nagging.” 

6. Is it ever wise to send a child to bed 
as a punishment? 

It frequently is wise to send to 
bed a child who is “‘naughty,” pro- 
vided his naughtiness appears to be 
the result of nervous or physical 
fatigue. The child should be told, 
at the time, or later, as seems the 
more wise, that he is being sent to 
bed because he is too tired to be 


“good.” 
; 
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7. Should the interest of a boy of eleven 
in reading stories of thrilling adven- 
ture be curbed? 

Provided that the adventures of 
these stories are healthy, that is to 
say, dependent upon courage and 
guided by right, there would seem 
to be no reason why a boy’s in- 
terest in reading them should be 
curbed. Put within his reach such 
books as Nansen’s Farthest North, 
Stanley’s Darkest Africa, or any of 
the various accounts of the dashes 
for the North or the South Pole. 

8. What course should be followed with a 
girl of fifteen who is too imitative, — 
almost always wishing to do and to 


have simply what other people do and 
have? 


Try to find a hobby for this girl; 
she will then wish to do and to have 
what relates to that hobby. Lead 
up from this to the development of 
individuality in more serious mat- 
ters. In any case, do not be anx- 
ious, — it is natural for a girl of 
fifteen to be “‘too imitative.” 

9. Should grown-ups interfere in chil- 
dren’s quarrels? 

So long as the children are in 
no danger of injuring one another 
physically, it is perhaps better that 
grown-ups do not interfere in their 
quarrels. By every possible means, 
teach the children to be gentle and 
forgiving, thus minimizing quar- 
rels. When quarrels come, let the 
children make their own peace, — 
unless asked by them to arbitrate. 

10. Should children have Sunday clothes? 

There would seem to be no rea- 
son why children should not have 
Sunday clothes, and several good 
reasons why they should; they have 
school clothes, and play clothes, — 
why not church clothes as well, 
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especially since school clothes and 
play clothes are seldom just what a 
mother wishes the children to wear 
to church and Sunday school? Like 
all the other clothes, Sunday clothes 
should, of course, be simple. 


CURIOSITY AT TEN 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1915, reads as follows: 
““How can undue curiosity in a girl of ten 
best be handled?” 


PERHAPS it is not umdue curiosity, 
but only a desire to know something 
of the mysteries of life. I believe 
the time has come when the mother 
needs to have little confidential 
talks with her ten-year-old daugh- 
ter. The Spark of Life, one of the 
Edward Bok books for boys and 
girls, tells the story of the origin of 
life in the world of flowers, of vege- 
tables, of insects, of birds, of fish, 
and of animals, so simply and 
beautifully that a child can under- 
stand. Mrs. J. D. D., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I teach my children to tell me 
their troubles and to ask questions, 
and when an answer would be too 
big for them, I say, “‘ You are too 
young yet to understand, but just 
as soon as mother thinks you can 
understand all about it, she will 
tell you.” It is no use putting them 
off with a fable, for they will go to 
outsiders and perhaps learn things 
that are really bad for them to 
know. 

Mrs. E. J. Souruwick, 
Leduc, Alta, Can. 


Read to her stories that illustrate 
your point. It will do more good 
than talking. Lot’s wife is a “by- 
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word” with us, and stops many a 
curious question. I never “talk 
over” my children’s heads about 
things that I don’t want them to 
know. 
Mrs. M. W. Cross Ley, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


If her disposition be a prying one, 
appeal to her from the point of view 
of “good manners.” Tell her how 
ill-bred it is! If her curiosity be 
simply to know and to understand, 
then encourage her by giving her 
books on the subjects she wishes to 
understand. That will determine 
the test between merely asking 
questions to be asking them, and 
actually desiring information. 

Mrs. E. H. Duncan, 
Front Royal, Va. 


FAMILY FUN 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a gay, fun-loving spirit best be 
developed in the family life?” 


Pientyof fresh air, wholesome food, 
a proper amount of sleep and exer- 
cise. In other words, if “good 
health” can be maintained in the 
family, good spirits are almost sure 
to result. 
Mrs. E. H. Duncan, 
Front Royal, Va. 


Avoid gossip or relating doleful 
tales. Let the father leave his busi- 
ness at his office, and the mother 
leave her problems that are for her- 
self to solve outside of the family 
circle. Cultivate and direct the con- 
versation and the reading along 
cheerful lines. 

Mrs. H. S. Know es, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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The gay, fun-loving spirit in 
family life is developed the same as 
the serious business of family life, — 
by all sharing in it. We attend 
amusements “‘in a body” and share 
in the strenuous games, laughing 
good-naturedly at little jokes on 
ourselves. 

Mrs. R. W. Hannan, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


THUMB-SUCKING 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1915, reads as follows: 
“*How can a child be broken of the habit 
of sucking his thumb?” ? 

Tue best way is not to allow them 
to start in. I never allowed my 
babies to keep anything in their 
mouths when they were very tiny. 
I would remove their fists or 
thumbs. 
Mrs. J. H. Ocier, 
San Jose, Cal. 


By making mittens with no 
thumbs and sewing these to each 
one of their dresses and night 
dresses. I have had two thumb- 
suckers in my family of five, and 
this I have tried for two weeks and 
the thumb-sucking was stopped. 

Mrs. Jas. J. Byarp, Jr., 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


I was very successful in breaking 
my baby from sucking his thumb 
by putting a little bitter aloes on it. 

O. S. P., 
Oakland, Cal. 


As soon as the pernicious habit is 
observed, cover the whole hand with 
a mitten or a white stocking. The 
older the child is the more difficult 
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it will be to overcome it. I speak 

from experience, as this habit had 

to be corrected in our three children. 
Mrs. L. J. K., 

Bath, N.Y. 


My baby did this when she was 
about ten months old. She had a 
sore thumb and I tied it up, and 
when she was able to have the cloth 
off, in about four days’ time, I was 
surprised to notice it had broken 
her of the habit, for which I was 
extremely glad. 

Katuryn GILPIN, 
Toronto, Ont. 


By keeping a linen thumbless 
mitten on the hand day and night. 
Have a number, so that they may 
be kept fresh and clean. I cured my 
baby in this way. 

MarcuEritTeE Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


A child I knew was completely 
cured by having tar put on her 
thumb. 


Mrs. W. R. H., 
Champaign, IIl. 


NICK-NAMES 


_ Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1915, reads as follows: 
“Should children be called by nick- 
names?” 
It does no harm and one can’t be so 
particular about such little things; 
there are so many bigger items to 
watch. 
Mrs. W. BacuMan, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Most decidedly no. My hus- 


band, a man over fifty years of age, 
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has gone through life with the nick- 
name of “Sonny.” His parents 
did not name him until he was five 
years old, and by that time his nick- 
name was fastened to him. So I 
think the important step is to give 
the child a name and then call him 
by it. 
Mrs. B. B., 
Crosby, Mich. 


Providing the name is possible. 
Some of our most famous men have 
borne nick-names. It did n’t hurt 
them any. 

Mrs. Lee L. Stewart, 
San Diego, Cal. 


A child should be called by his 
name. Why give him a name and 
then call him by another. I had a 
beautiful name, but by the thought- 
less nick-naming of an aunt I am a 
woman grown and still called by 
my foolish nick-name. Let your 
child have a good name, then call 
him by it. 

M. W. C.,, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


No, it is not nice. It teaches chil- 
dren to be “slangy” and careless, 
and sounds unrefined. Discourage 
it as much as possible. 

R. M. LaR., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Personally I am very fond of 
nick-names. But one must be care- 
ful about foolish pet names that will 
cause embarrassment to a child 
later if persisted in. Use nick-names 
only in the family circle. 

L. D. M., 
Greene, N.Y. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER 


( Te Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions berewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a tendency to exces- 
sive boisterousness best be han- 
dled in a girl of twelve? 

Is it advisable for a boy to have 

a “paper route” ina small city? 

3. Is it wise for parents to adjust 
a misunderstanding between a 
child and her school-teacher? 

4. What course should be followed 
in the case of a boy of seven who 
repeats profane words that he 
has heard other, less carefully 
protected, children say? 

5. How can an only child, a girl, 
be kept from getting too “old 
in her ways’? 

6. Is it possible to make a child of 
three who indulges in fits of 
temper see that this is wrong? 

7. What should be said to chil- 
dren about Santa Claus? 

8. Should high-school boys and 
girls read the books now being 
published about the war? 

g. At children’s parties should 

games be played for prizes? 

How can confidence between 

parents and children best be 

maintained? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Are We Ready? 
By Howard D. Wheeler 


Aut those questions with which the papers 
and magazines have bristled since the sink- 
ing of the Arabic, are asked and answered 
by Mr. Howard in this preliminary exami- 
nation. Is an invasion of the United States 
feasible? Would it be profitable to a foreign 
nation? Could we repel one now? How 
could we get ready to do so without hateful 
militarism? These are the questions: and 
what nation not American would dare ask 
or discuss such at a time so critical? 

The preconceived sentiment of every 
American against militarism is the very 
reason Mr. Wheeler gives for emphasizing 
the necessity for a reasonable preparedness 
for defense against aggression, and the 
“hazards of fortuitous circumstances.” 
Lessons of history are cited, that teach 
the wisdom of preparing for war in time of 
peace, and presidents and statesmen are 
quoted to prove that preparedness is not 
inconsistent with American ideals and in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Wheeler suggests what should be 
done to standardize the system of training 
and the equipment of our militia if it is to 
prove efficient. From the Swiss and Aus- 
tralian plan the author finds a theory of 
reserves better suited to his mind than Mr. 
Bryan’s picture of “‘a million men in arms 
at sunset in answer to a call sent out at sun- 
rise,” — which lacks historical oe wed 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


Tents of a Night 
By Mary Findlater 


Lire at Polmont with Uncle Peter and 
Aunt Roberta offered no special aims, and 
Anne seemed dull. That is why the reader 
and Jimmy and Dragotin meet them, 
“thrashing about in foreign hotels without 
tea or fires,” from Cherbourg to Carnac. 
Fate, fortune, and nationality stand be- 
tween Anne and Dragotin, yet for a time 


he rules and absorbs her affection; while 
Jimmy’s happiness seems equally depen- 
dent upon Anne’s presence. This is one of 
the stories in which one does not see the 
end from the beginning, and which makes 
one feel that affections are but tents of a 


: contrast with fault-finding, critical 
Anne, who wonders how the world can 
ignore the little things that deprive her of 
enjoyment, is sunny, self-reliant Barbara, 
who suffers from no complication of feeling 
and thinks it a pity to sleep because “sleep 
folds one up so from all the interesting 
things in life.” From Barbara, Anne ac- 
quires other inspiration besides the desire 
to blunt the edge of her own perceptions 
and sort out the essentials of life. She 
learns also the uselessness of other people’s 
experience, and in a moment of danger 
finds how little she has lived. 

A. P. G 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net.) 


Education Through Play 
By Henry S. Curtis 


To the twenty million school children of 
America this volume is dedicated, in the 
conviction that the play of school children 
is a school problem which only the school 
can and must solve. The book deals with 
play as physical and intellectual training 
in its relation to the formation of habits 
and character, with the training of play 
teachers, organization of playgrounds and 
the development of the schools as social 
centers. The author shows how play is 
dependent for transmission upon common 
social inheritance which any public school- 
teacher knows is not found in our American 
cities of mixed population. 

The greatest thing play has to offer life, 
Mr. Curtis would prove to us, is to give it 
the play spirit in which to do work, the 
play attitude which represents the greatest 
efficiency in all mental effort. The book 
would convince us that the object of edu- 
cation is not to acquire knowledge but 
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alertness of mind and right mental habits. 
Mr. Curtis, like Mr. Hughes, would let 
who might teach Tom Brown his lesson but 
he “would live with him in the halls and 
playgrounds.” 

That we must furnish directed amuse- 
ment to protect morals, that no play- 
ground in street or vacant lot is undirected, 
that a painful excellence in games or ath- 
letics sometimes lessens recreative virtue, 
and that the country village where there is 
so much dangerous idleness needs the play 
movement more than farm or city, are but 
a few of the reasons that lead the author 
to his conclusion. 

A. P. C. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. ) 


Sundown Slim 
By H. H. Knibbs 


Next to cooking and writing poetry, walk- 
in’ was Sundown’s specialty. He “beat 
it from Los to Maine,”’ and then not know- 
ing what else to do “ slippered it back again, 
wantin’ to see jest the same as you.” That 
was before he came to the Concho ranch 
as cook, to learn the code of a cow-man, 
a ranchman’s devious methods of estimat- 
ing character, and the free life of the range 
in Arizona, with its rugged humor, .its 
slang and its romance. Whether hobo or 
cook, an “inside song” has always “‘kept 
handin’ it out” to Sun, that “there’s 
nothin’ wrong.” : 
When he finds the water hole and Anita 
and his dog Chance, Sun does a bit of phil- 
osophizing. It has been his policy to step 
aside and let trouble by; but in Arizona 
everybody, so it seems to Sundown, ‘“‘rides 
right into trouble wishful.” And Sun, the 
butt of the ranch, gets a peace song “singin’ 
in his head’ about arbitration and the 
uestion of grazing rights. It is then that 
gun finds out that the only thing that 
counts after all is what one knows inside, 
and that “gettin’ along ain’t just only 
what you know, it’s more like what you 


do.” 
A. FC 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.35 net.) 


Religious Education in the Family 
By Henry F. Cope 


Tue aim of the book is to guide parents to 
a systematic and scientific study of moral 
and religious education in the family, 
which is the child’s life school and the cen- 
ter of every social problem. Although in- 
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tended for the individual and to st®nulate 
independent thought, the book is especially 
adapted for the use of Mothers’ Clubs, 
Parent Teachers Associations, or Church 
Clubs. At the end of each chapter are 
references, and an excellent set of vital 
questions for discussion. There is also a 
helpful bibliography. 

The book concerns itself, not with 
methods and mechanism of instruction and 
exercises, but in organizing family life for 
the purpose of growing spiritual lives. “The 
whole attitude of life is determined by 
the thought atmosphere of the family,” is 
the idea uppermost in dealing with ‘yin > 
stealing, cheating, fighting, or teasing. Of 
especial interest are the chapters on so 
— with moral crises that arise in 
every family as to discern their inner mean- 


ing and utilize their spiritual values. 
A. P. 


(University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net.) 


Vocational and Moral Guidance 
By Jesse Buttrick Davis, A.B., A.M. 


Tue secret of success is to be ready for 
life’s opportunities. That our seconda 
schools are not fitting their pupils for life 
is the confession of our best educators. 
Many have told us why they fail. Mr. 
Davis here tells of the practical results 
obtained through vocational and moral 
—— in the Grand Rapids Central 

igh School, — finding for its = an 
“appealing career with a compelling pur- 
pose,” and then fitting them for its de- 
mands. The book contains blank forms and 
outlines used in a tentative plan for voca- 
tional direction in the grades, for discover- 
ing from written themes the qualities in 
each pupil that make for success, and for 
instilling the thought of service in choosing 
a vocation. There is a bibliography of books 
suited to the pupils of the several grades. 
Mr. Davis emphasizes the important part 
played by the librarians and English teach- 
ers in this work. The difficult problem of 
moral instruction in schools is discussed, 
and the fact made clear from application 
blanks that industry is more anxious to 
know the ethical standards of the pupils it 
employs than their scholastic record. 

The book is vitally interesting, and will 
surely inspire others to investigate and ex- 

riment with vocational guidance in that 

road sense of willingness to do in which 
Mr. Davis interprets it. 

A. PB. C. 


(Ginn and Company. $1.25 net.) 








